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SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. 





THE FUTURE OF THE AMERICAN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES! 


JE have in the United States about four hundred institu- 

tions, called colleges or universities. Some are already 

taking rank among the great universities of the world; others 

are fairly on the road to that position; others still, in various 

grades, are doing the work they profess to do with greater or 
less success. 

I am asked to write upon the future of these institutions. It 
is very difficult to forecast the future in a country so active as 
this; but when I remember the condition of collegiate and uni- 
versity instruction thirty years ago, and compare it with what 
we have already attained, there seems good warrant for expect- 
ing very great progress in the best direction during the next 
thirty years. 

The question then is, for one as hopeful as myself, what is 
this best direction which these institutions are likely to take? 

It seems to me that there ought to be and will be, first of all, 
a process of differentiation. A certain number of the larger 
and stronger institutions, say possibly a dozen or twenty, will 
by and by withdraw more and more from collegiate work, and 
will devote themselves to university work: the greater part of 
the remainder will, I trust, do what can be more properly called 
collegiate work; that is, the work between public and private 

1 This paper is the substance of a speech made in the Senate Chamber of the state 
of New York, at the last annual convocation of the State University, July 9, 1891. 
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schools of a good grade, on the one side, and the universities on 
the other; serving as a connecting link between the two. 

For the universities, great endowments will be required. I 
have shown in sundry articles published elsewhere how great 
the demands upon these institutions for advanced instruction 
are. These embrace, as regards the natural and physical 
sciences, large and thoroughly equipped laboratories in every 
field of human research, each one of them requiring greater 
original outlay, and greater constant expenditure, than large 
colleges or even universities of the earlier pattern in our coun- 
try demanded. 

But this great costliness of advanced work in universities is 
not confined to scientific studies. Advanced classical instruc- 
tion, historical instruction, instruction in our own and other 
literatures, each of these demands large collections of books, 
manuscripts, casts, drawings, coins, and other illustrative mate- 
rial, which draw heavily upon the resources of the very largest 
institutions. 

Then, too, the tendency which has already shown itself at 
some of the German universities, and in the University of Cam- 
bridge, to bring technical instruction into connection with uni- 
versity studies requires very great outlay for plant and main- 
tenance. - 

And, most exacting of all, the perpetual subdivision of sub- 
jects, as knowledge grows larger, increases the demand for en- 
dowments vastly. One of the most eminent rectors of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin said to me: “I fear the time is coming when 
a university will be impossible ; the specialization of subjects is 
so great, and their subdivision so rapid.” Take one or two 
examples of this: In our own country, fifty years ago, Benjamin 
Silliman at Yale College was professor of half a dozen different 
sciences ; to-day, every one of these sciences requires more than 
one man, and some of them several. It is hardly a generation 
since the Chair of Philosophy was generally attached to the 
duties of presidents of colleges, and they were expected to dis- 
charge its duties by a few lectures, the results of their general 
studies ; now, a department of philosophy requires special pro- 
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fessors, assistant professors, and a publication fund. History 
was a few years ago added to the duties of a professor of other 
subjects, — say rhetoric and English literature ; now, history is 
so subdivided that it requires several professors, — for ancient 
history, medizeval history, American history, the history of civil- 
ization, constitutional history, etc. 

And this last requirement suggests another demand upon 
endowments. More and more, departments of history, philoso- 
phy, with various branches of science and literature, are 
demanding funds for the publication of special researches made 
by the higher class of students. 

It happened to the writer of this article to be severely criti- 
cised for his discussion of a subject akin to this a year or two 
since, in which he said that to establish a university upon less 
than about five millions of dollars, and with less than an income 
of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars a year, was farcical, 
or words to that effect. This statement ought, indeed, to have 
been criticised, but criticised as an under-statement, and because 
its author did not put the matter strongly enough. He has had 
only too good occasion to know, since, that an institution trying 
to do university work with about a half-million dollars a year, is 
sadly hampered in many directions. 

Evidently but few of our greater institutions of learning will 
be sufficiently equipped to meet the legitimate demands upon 
them. American thought is active, and the American public is 
determined to have the best. It insists on having the best 
railways, steamships, hotels, and the like ; and the determination 
is as clearly developing to have the best possible libraries, uni- 
versities, galleries of art, academies of music, and all the things 
that go with the highest civilization. 

The scale on which Governor Stanford is planning his uni- 
versity in California, and the scheme which Dr. Harper is 
presenting for the new university in Chicago, clearly show that 
men are rising to the height of the great argument. Neither 
of these plans can be carried out with less than from ten to 
fifteen millions of endowment. 

What, then, should the colleges do? In answering this ques- 
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tion, I can only present again in a different way what I have 
advanced elsewhere, —that the colleges and smaller universities 
will best confine themselves more and more to what may be 
called collegiate work, as distinguished from university work. 

Let me state somewhat precisely what I understand by col- 
legiate work. Under this head I would include all the inter- 
mediate work between the public schools of a good grade and 
the universities. In general terms, I would have the colleges 
admit students two years earlier than they now do, taking them 
at the beginning of their studies in Greek and Latin, and car- 
rying them in four years to the point now reached about the 
beginning of the existing Junior year in our colleges of a good 
grade. In this collegiate course I would embrace algebra and 
geometry, and some higher mathematics; the foundations of 
natural and applied science, with elementary laboratory work ; 
the foundations of history and English literature, with thorough 
instruction in languages, and with some choice between various 
courses ; say a classical course, with Greek and Latin; a mixed 
course, with Latin and German ; a modern course, with French 
and German, and, perhaps, in view of our relations with other 
American republics, Spanish. 

Then I would have the universities, instead of admitting 
students as they now do, in the Freshman year, begin where the 
colleges leave off, namely, at the beginning of the Junior year, 
with a university course of, say, one or two years’ advanced 
instruction, general or specific, and then a two or three years’ 
general or professional course. 

The advantages of this arrangement would, in my opinion, be 
very great. First, there would be greater economy ;— economy 
in time and money. As to time; with the system of studies as 
proposed, embracing public and private schools, intermediate 
colleges, and universities, I do not believe that any person 
cognizant of the general facts of American education, will deny 
that at least one or two years can be saved. I think this is an 
under rather than an over-statement. The amount of time lost 
by our present want of system is very great. It is a source of 
perpetual wonder to all who have to do with advanced education, 
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what our youth can be doing from their seventh to their seven- 
teenth year, and, above all, from their twelfth to their seven- 
teenth year. The answer to this question is found in the fact 
that the various grades in our present system do not fit into 
each other or work in full harmony with each other. Under 
the system that I propose, young men ought to: be ready to 
enter the intermediate college at from thirteen to fifteen years 
of age; to enter the university at from seventeen to nineteen, 
and to be graduated from the university, including the pro- 
fessional school, at from twenty-two to twenty-four. Excep- 
tionally devoted students could remain longer in fellowships, 
or as resident graduates. It is very hard to see in any case, 
save where a young man is greatly delayed by the necessity of 
working his own way, why graduation from the professional 
school should be later than this, and this is certainly diminish- 
ing considerably the time now taken. 

But there are other advantages: First, to the public and 


private schools of the preparatory grade. They could not but 
feel the influence of this better system. The teaching would 
be better and more prompt; there would be less of that “daw- 
dling,” which is the worst foe to manly discipline and to scholarly 
advancement. Youth in the colleges would see their life-work 
clearly and vividly before them, and this is a great incentive to 
concentration of effort. 


Next, there would be a vast advantage to the colleges; I 
mean, to those which frankly accept the position of inter- 
mediate colleges. 

First, they would secure more students. The enormous 
Freshman and Sophomore classes which are more and more 
embarrassing to Harvard, Yale, Princeton, the University of 
Michigan, Cornell, and other large institutions, would be turned 
over to the colleges, and from them the collegiate incomes 
would be largely increased. 

Next, the endowment of these institutions would, in all prob- 
ability, be greatly strengthened. Their work would then be 
understood by all thinking men to be not only useful, but zzdzs- 
pensable. Men asked to give would no longer say: “What is 
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the use of giving to little colleges when the larger ones are 
doing so much better work?” Every college could then make 
a plea, which it now cannot make; it could point to the multi- 
tude of students thronging its doors, show the work it is re- 
quired to do, and then demand the means for doing it; and such 
demands in this country, when they are understood to be just, 
are very rarely made in vain. 

Next: The collegiate Faculties would enjoy a better position. 
At present, they are hampered by the necessity of mixing uni- 
versity work with collegiate work, and of trying to do this with 
means utterly insufficient. In making this attempt, there is an 
inevitable loss of consideration from their students, and from 
the community ; with, what is worse, in very many cases, a loss 
of self-respect. 

Still another advantage to the instructing body would be that 
where a professor does his work well in the intermediate college 
his fame would be carried at once by his students to the univer- 
sities, and there would be a chance of his rapid promotion. 
Under the present condition of things, the professors in the 
smaller colleges are too often “switched off” from the main 
line of promotion, and, while many of them do admirable work, 
the lines of communication between these and the larger uni- 
versities are so few that comparatively little is known of them. 

There would also be a great advantage to students in inter- 
mediate colleges. ‘Dawdling” and duplication of work would 
be greatly diminished. As regards the former of these evils, 
much of it is caused, I think, by imperfect perception of the 
practical bearing of the collegiate work ; in the system I sug- 
gest, the bearing would be at once seen; all would be seen as 
fitting together in a full course, extending from the primary 
school to the professional course in the university. 

Then, as to “duplication” of studies. The evil at present is 
that men in many of the academies and high schools give bits of 
advanced instruction, which might more properly be left to the 
universities, and which, so to speak, take the edge off such studies 
before they are taken up at the universities. This is especially 
the case in physics, chemistry, and special departments of history. 
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The advantages to the universities would not be less. Not 
being burdened with young and immature students, they could 
apply all their resources to advanced instruction and research. 
They could do more and more to extend the field of knowledge ; 
and men worthy of doing such work would not be required to 
take part in preparatory instruction which could be given by 
younger men. Many of us have seen professors who, had they 
been in a foreign university, would have won great distinction, 
compelled to wear themselves out by hearing the recitations of 
Freshmen and Sophomores. James Hadley, at Yale College ;— 
aman, who in a German university would have drawn multitudes 
of students from all parts of the world to the highest work in 
lecture rooms or seminary rooms, gave much of his strength to 
drilling Freshmen in a Greek primer. It is not long since the 
most eminent philologist that America has produced was to be 
seen hearing the lower classes of one of our universities recite 
in German. ? 

The good effect, then, would be seen in all three of the divis- 
ions of public instruction, and a good effect on any one member 
would act on the two others. It would be like the growth of a 
tree: the public schools and grammar schools, representing the 
roots of the system, running down among the people at large ; 
the college system, representing the trunk, drawing up life from 
the roots ; and while strong and beautiful in itself, conveying its 
life to the university system, represented by the spreading 
branches, boughs, leafage, and fruitage above. What strength- 
ened or beautified any one of these three parts, would strengthen 
and beautify both the others. 

But it may be said that the officers of the existing colleges 
would dislike this system and oppose it. Probably many of 
them would; and still they would certainly be mistaken in doing 
this. The position of the head of a really good intermediate 
college, or of any professor in it, doing the work which he pro- 
fesses to do, and doing it thoroughly well, is infinitely higher 
before the public at large, and in his own self-respect, than that 
of the head of a college who is pretending to do university 
work and not doing it. 
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This is clearly seen in the colleges and gymnasia of the Old 
World. No personages at the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge stand higher in public estimation than the heads of the 
intermediate colleges, like Eton, Harrow, Rugby, Malborough, 
and others. I have in a former writing called attention to the 
fact that the high places in the English Church, bishoprics, 
archbishoprics, and the like, are more frequently given to men 
who thus distinguish themselves as heads of these intermediate 
colleges, than to men eminent at Oxford and Cambridge. Very 
much the same state of things is seen in Germany. The heads 
of the gymnasia who really do good work are of national repu- 
tation. 

It may also be said that the alumni of these institutions will 
object to the proposed change. Doubtless, they will at first, 
unless they can be made to see that the system is far better for 
the country and themselves: one way out of this difficulty 
would be by some system of, affiliation which would make the 
alumni of certain colleges, down to the time of the adoption of 
the changed system, alumni of some adjacent university. This 
has been done on a small scale in one or two cases already. 

The question may be asked what, under this system, would be 
the status of the existing high schools and academies. The 
answer to this question seems to me very simple. The stronger 
of these would develop into intermediate colleges ; the weaker 
would take rank among the better class of preparatory and 
grammar schools. There would be nothing strange in this. 
The term “college” is applied in England to very many insti- 
tutions which we would call high schools or academies, In 
this country we have an example somewhat akin to these cases 
in the College of the City of New York, and there is no reason 
why a great city should not have several colleges intermediate 
between its preparatory and grammar schools of a good grade 
and the universities. 


I am convinced that on every account this system thus pro- 
posed would be the best attainable in this country. It would 
give us as good a system as any in the world, and, when infused 
with American vigor and earnestness, would, I think, become 
the best in the world. 
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So much, then, as to what should be. As to what will be, — 
I think the logic of events is tending in this direction, and in 
obedience to the laws of a healthful evolution, and that the 
whole educational system of the United States will be developed 
into something of the pattern I have suggested. 

Doubtless there will be some here and there, perhaps many, 
holding out against it ;—little, feeble colleges, with small Fac- 
ulties and wretched equipment, calling themselves universities, 


pretending to do university work, and hugging to themselves 


the delusion that the public, or, at least, a considerable part of 
it, take them for more than they are really worth. But these 
will be only exceptions fortifying the rule. 

More and more, I think, this process of differentiation will go 
on, with better and better results. It will not be a violent pro- 
cess: there will be a gradual evolution in accordance with the 


evident needs of the country. Aone th Wie 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 





TALKS ON TEACHING LATIN. 


A man is not likely to employ the best methods, if he invents as he goes along. — QUICK. 


Senior and Tyro. 
i‘. 


Ty. I have come, Mr. Senior, to ask a great favor of you. 
You will perhaps remember that when I left school, five years 
ago, you asked me what profession I looked forward to after 
completing my college course. When I answered that I thought 
I should become a teacher, you looked surprised at first, but 
after a moment said, “ Well, if you want to lead a quiet, studious, 
useful life, and can be content to be poor, 1 think you could not do 
better. But don’t take up teaching, if you are ambitious to 
make a name or gain wealth. I do not think your ambition 
will lie in that direction. On the contrary, from what I know 
of your disposition and character, I believe you will find con. 
tentment in a life of combined activity and contemplation. 
Much will be demanded of you: teaching calls for energy, 
justice, sympathy, and self-denial; but these are the activities 
that enrich and perfect the soul.” I remembered these words, 
and when it became necessary for me to decide my plans of 
life, I felt myself strongly drawn towards the profession of 
teaching. That has been my work the past year. I am not 
discouraged, but I have been astonished to find myself con- 
fronted by so many questions, great and small, to which I can 
find, in my own reflections, no satisfactory answer. I am sure 


that, if I live long enough, experience will diminish my igno- 
rance ; for I recall that saying of Homer, in the seventeenth 
book of the //zad, 


e \ , l4 ” 
pexOev dé te vytrios éyva, 


By the event is even the fool made wise. 


1 Correspondence on the matter of this series of talks will be cordially welcomed. 
It should be addressed to SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. — EDITOR. 
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But in the meantime I am not the worst sufferer by my own 
mistakes ; and out of compassion for those who are committed 
to my guidance, and in the interest of those whom I am called 
on to advise, as well as for my own enlightenment, I come to 
you for counsel. Will you.let me ask, first, at what age it is 
best to begin the study of Latin? I should very much like to 
know your opinion. . 

Sen. The question, my dear Tyro, is one of exceeding impor- 
tance, and one that many minds, if I do not mistake, are 
meditating at present. It is, you know, strongly urged just 
now, that young men enter college too late; and this has turned 
the thoughts of many to the question whether boys and girls 
who are to take a college course should not begin somewhat 
earlier those studies that are included in the admission require- 
ments of most colleges. You are probably not ignorant of the 
fact that there is little uniformity in the admission requirements 
of our colleges. But in the great diversity of subjects, Latin 
is the most constant requirement of all; and therefore in future 
discussions as to the proper age for beginning preparation for 
college, the proper age for beginning Latin will be the central 
point of interest. There is manifestly no consensus of opinion 
in this country, and I do not know where one could find the 
subject thoroughly treated historically or theoretically. 

Ty. Our diversity in practice has seemed very strange to me. 
I have known Latin to be begun at all ages from eight to 
twenty. It seems to be almost a matter of chance. Can 
you tell me what the average is for beginning Latin in this 
country? 

Sen. No, that would be very difficult to determine with any 
accuracy, but some approximate notion can be formed. In 
some private schools I have heard that Latin is begun at ten, 
or even earlier, but I think that the number of such schools is 
not large. I wished to know at what age Latin is begun in the 
high schools of Massachusetts and New York, and I consulted 
two gentlemen whose wide and intimate acquaintance with the 
public schools in their own states is not surpassed by that of 
any living men. Their answers were the same. Both put the 
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average age at fifteen and a half years. At Andover Academy, 
Phillips Academy in Exeter, New Hampshire, and at East- 
hampton Academy, the age is fully a year higher; that is, at 
least sixteen and a half. Taking, as schools of another type 
(of which, however, the number is not great), the Boston Latin, 
the Penn Charter School, and the Roxbury Latin, I find the 
average age for beginning Latin is rather over twelve and a 
half. On the whole, we should be below the mark, if we should 
say that the great majority of those in this country who study 
Latin in public and private schools, do not begin before they 
are fifteen years of age. 

Ty. Your conclusions surprise me. Is it not usual to take up 
Latin much earlier abroad ? 

Sen. Undoubtedly ; in England, and everywhere on the con- 
tinent, I should say from four to six years earlier. Our practice, 
then, is widely different from that of nations where education 
has been most scientifically studied, and where, under the 
guidance of the ablest minds, it has been most carefully devel- 
oped and organized as an institution of the state. Now I do 
not at once leap to the conclusion that foreign states are cer- 
tainly right in this matter, and we as certainly wrong. All I 
should venture to assert at this point is that the presumption 
would appear to be against us. For, you know very well, our 
practice is certainly not wholly the outcome of a reasoned phi- 
losophy of education ; it does not express the intelligent con- 
viction of a succession of sound-minded, highly trained men, 
responsible for the creation, maintenance, and improvement of 
a scheme of national education. Why do you smile? 

Ty. I was thinking of the freaks of some of our organizers of 
education, of the levity of some school committees that I have 
heard of, voting Latin into a high school course, or voting it 
out, for the flimsiest reasons, in one case substituting book- 
keeping in its place, as a far more useful study. But pray 
go on. 

Sen. I was going to say, what is, of course, a mere truism, that 
in education, as in all things else, it is folly not to get all the 
profit we can from human experience. Now the experience of 
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foreign nations is that Latin should be begun at an early age. 
I think there is no difference of opinion on this point, at least 
I do not remember having seen or heard it suggested that Latin 
should be postponed to a later age. And it cannot be dénied 
that abroad Latin has been successfully handled as an instru- 
ment for training the mind to habits of intellectual conscien- 
tiousness, patience, discrimination, accuracy, thoroughness; in a 
word, to habits of clear and sound thinking. A real knowledge 
is also acquired, a great and useful acquisition. Now we seem 
to me to have been much less successful, both in getting mental 
discipline from the study of Latin, and in acquiring a masterful 
knowledge that becomes a fresh source of power. 

Ty. From all that I have seen and heard I think you must be 
right. But the ground of their superiority to us, if I apprehend 
you rightly, you attribute to the circumstance that Latin is be- 
gun so much earlier than with us; as you say, from four to six 
years earlier. I have an idea that the difference may be due 
largely to another cause, but I do not venture now to express 
an opinion. But do you not attach importance to the fact that 
Latin is studied so much longer there than here? For I have 
always heard that Latin is kept on the anvil very much longer 
abroad than in America. 

Sex. The two things hang together. The former almost im- 
plies the latter. Latin is begun earlier in order that it may be 
studied longer. 


Ty. Perhaps I should have expressed my meaning more 
exactly, if I had said, “studied so much more,” instead of ‘so 
much longer.” 


Sen. That is, unquestionably, an important cause of their 
greater success. I will come round to that presently. In the 
meantime, a few more words, if you don’t mind, on the subject 
of beginning early. 

Ty. I shall be delighted to hear more. 

Sen. May I ask you to throw another stick on the fire? That 
stick of hickory, if you will ; I once in a while find a bit of hick- 
ory amongst the beech and maple, and it is odd how it sends 
thought flying backward ; for always, as I lay it on the fire, there 
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comes to me across the years of a half-century, the vision of the 
great fireplace with glowing hickory logs, at my grandfather’s, 
in the big, bare room, that served for kitchen, dining-room, liv- 
ing-room, allin one. That will do. Thank you. What was I 
saying ? 

Ty. You were going to say something more about beginning 
Latin early. 

Sen. Yes, that was it. Well, it is undeniable that the rudi- 
ments of a foreign language, whether ancient or modern, can be 
more quickly and easily learned while the senses are keen, the 
organs plastic, the verbal memory facile and retentive, and 
above all, while self-consciousness is still in a measure latent, 
and does not yet thrust itself eternally into the foreground. 
When one is older, the vernacular gets more complete posses- 
sion of one and obtrudes itself constantly as a barrier in the 
way of the foreign tongue. It becomes more and more difficult 
to get at another language directly ; the channels of thought are 
traced, the organs are habituated to form certain sounds, the 
ear to apprehend them. I do not deny that, if the sole purpose 
in studying a language is to learn to read it, that end may be 
overtaken in a shorter time by a more mature mind. But’ no 
language is, or ought to be, studied in school for that single 
end. It is implied in what I have said that the beginnings of 
a foreign language should be learned much more through the 
practice of speaking and hearing than from the study of books. 
This means, of course, small classes and great familiarity with 
the language on the part of the teacher. Let me add another 
point. A more mature mind submits much less kindly and 
patiently to the drudgery that is inseparable from studying a 
language wholly or mainly through the eye, and the knowledge 
thus painfully acquired does not soak in and become a part of 
one’s being. 

Hence, again, if we are shut up to the crippled and more arti- 
ficial method of learning that excludes speaking and hearing, 
still it is better to begin a language early. Once more, though 
this is partly implicated in what has just been said, we feel that 
time grows more and more valuable, as the period of formal 
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training goes by, and that it becomes increasingly important to 
adapt subjects and methods to the unfolding capacities of the 
mind, But who ever thought that learning the elements of a 
foreign language is a suitable discipline for a mind that has 
begun to be fully conscious of its powers? Speaking of the age 
at which we begin other languages, President Eliot said lately, 
“We are in the dark ages regarding this matter in America.” 
And he is right. I maintain that, on the soundest educational 
grounds, we ought to begin Latin three or four years earlier 
than we do, say at the age of eleven or twelve, even if no 
more time be allowed for it in our curriculums. 

Ty. Now, as to the question of amount of time. Would you 
give as much time to Latin as is customary in the secondary 
schools of France and Germany ? 

Sen. No, that is not practicable and is not desirable. The 
school day, the school week, and the school year are all shorter 
with us; and though I think we have reduced the school time 
below a reasonable minimum, we are nearer right than the Ger- 
mans and the French. Our boys are bigger, more vigorous, 
more self-reliant, of a more free and joyous spirit ; and this I 
think is in some measure due to the fact that the school does 
not make such heavy demands upon them. Having, therefore, 
less school time to distribute, we must give less to Latin; but 
even with the change that I propose, beginning Latin at eleven 
or twelve, foreign boys would still have two years the start. 
But Latin ought to have more time than at present. Of that I 
am certain. I insist on this as of capital importance, because I 
seem to see clearly that the ends which we propose to ourselves 
cannot be reached with so meagre an allowance of time as I 
find in most study plans. We have not realized to ourselves 
how difficult a thing it is, I will not say, to master Latin, but to 
advance far enough to make the study yield its best fruits. We 
have not duly measured the resistance to be overcome, or else 
we have overestimated the very moderate power of the average 
juvenile mind. 

Ty. That somehow we have failed, is true, I think, and yet 
many might ask the evidence of it. 
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Sen. I think almost all teachers of Latin would find the evi- 
dence in their own experience, if they could interpret it. [I 
wonder how many teachers are satisfied, or think they ought to 
be, with either the increase of mental power in their pupils from 
the study of Latin, or with their grasp of the language, at the 
end of their school course. There is a profound and widespread 
dissatisfaction in this country with the pitiful results obtained, 
and a blind groping for the cause. The cause lies so close at 
hand that it has been overlooked. The element of time has not 
been sufficiently attended to. To do a hard task right thor- 
oughly, only time enough has been taken to do an easy task 
superficially. If we are persuaded that, for high educational 
purposes, Latin is a powerful instrument and one of the very 
best available, then it is folly not to use it to the best advan- 
tage; that is, not to adapt means to ends. 

Ty. You appeal to the experience of teachers in confirmation 
of what you say about the unsatisfactory results of the study of 
Latin ; but is there not some other proof? So far as college 
entrance examinations and the real fitness of those who enter 
college for more advanced work are tests, what are the indica- 
tions? 


Sen. They point the same way. College professors are of one 
mind. They find a small proportion of students well prepared 
for higher work. The knowledge of the majority is meagre 
and crude, and it is found necessary to continue for a consider- 
able time to pursue the same aims, as in the schools, by the 
same methods. 


Ty. I cannot agree with you entirely as to the cause of the 
failure, and I am afraid not at all as to the remedy. 

Sen. I am gratified to have you express your dissent, if you 
do not agree with me. The occupation of the schoolmaster, I 
warn you, my friend, is apt to make a man rather dogmatic 
in opinion, at least in matters of education. I am myself 
conscious of having very positive opinions, but I have always 
tried to have an open mind; so be assured that I am ready to 
see and acknowledge the truth, if it proves to be on your side. 
You think I am wrong as to the true cause of our ill success 
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with Latin, I think you do not deny the fact, and wrong in the 
remedy that I would apply. 

Ty. The cause seems to me to lie much more in poor teaching 
than in insufficient time ; and as to the remedy that you propose, 
beginning much earlier and decidedly increasing the time, I 
cannot think so radical a change will ever be approved by the 
American public. Is it not best first to reform our teaching, 
see what gains we can make in that way, and then, if it seems 
necessary, try to find more time? Perhaps, through improved 
methods, time enough can be saved ; I mean that so much more 
can be achieved, that a larger allotment of time for Latin may 
seem uncalled for. I think I owe this idea to you. I remem- 
ber that while I was in school, you spoke of this, and said that 
in Latin composition you were sure half the time was lost 
through a wrong method, and that you were about making an 
entire change in your own practice. I have also heard you, 
have I not, on several.occasions in public discussions, empha- 
size the importance of finding out the best ways in teaching 
and studying, to the end that greater progress might be made 
in the time usually given to preparation for college ? 

Sen. Do you agree with me, my dear Tyro, that the first and 
most important thing is to find out what is best ? 

Ty. Certainly; for we cannot do what is best without first 
seeing what is best, unless we stumble upon it by chance, and 
that is not likely to happen. 

Sen. And were you satisfied with the argument as to begin- 
ning Latin earlier than we do in America? 

Ty. I cannot deny that I was impressed by the truth and 
force of your reasoning on that point. 

Sez. But that proposal was included, was it not, in what you 
called a “radical change” ? 

Ty. Yes, and increasing the time for Latin. Those were the 
two points, 

Sen. But when you said that the American public would never 
approve of those “radical changes,” I inferred that you did not 
approve of them. You remember you said you could not agree 
with me at all as to the remedy that I would apply ? 
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Ty. Yes, I remember; but upon reflection, I think I should 
limit my dissent to the other point, I mean, increasing the time 
for Latin. 

Sen. Well, as to that, you say the American public will 
never be of the same mind with me. Perhaps not; but I 
think you will admit, my friend, that that is not to be accounted 
an argument against the soundness of my view. Our concern 
is to be right; whether the American public agree with us or 
not is its affair. Now to go back a little: you say, improve the 
teaching, and if that is done, you think more school time for 
Latin will not be needed. Will you tell me how many years 
on the average you think students spend, in this country, in 
preparing for college? 

Ty. I think not much more than three. 

Sen. I believe you are right. And of those who study Latin 
in school, but do not go to college, do you think many carry on 
Latin for a longer time than three years ? 

Ty. No, I should suppose the average would be less. 

Sen. But you still agree that Latin may best be begun at 
— say about the age of twelve? 

Ty. Yes; I am persuaded of that. 

Sen. Then you would propose to discontinue the study, as a 
school subject, at about fifteen. That is much below what we 
are accustomed to think a suitable age for entering college; and 
if Latin is to be continued in college, there would be a gap of 
three or four years. 

Zy. I confess I had not thought of that. But I am still of 
the opinion that Latin ought not to have so very much more 
time. Will you say more definitely what you think the incre- 
ment should be? 

Sen. In the first place, I want to say that I think you are 
entirely right in assuming that our actual practice in teaching 
can be considerably improved. In the next place, when such 
an improvement has been effected, I think we can accomplish 
nearly as much as they do in Germany and France, 7” the same 
time; and what they do can be pretty definitely ascertained. 
Now I propose, you remember, to strike off about two years at 
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the beginning, —I mean that we may begin Latin two years 
later than they doabroad. Then I allow fora much shorter school 
year. Finally, as a necessary consequence of a shorter school 
week, we must reduce the number of hours per week for Latin 
considerably below the foreign standard, say to about their mini- 
mum of five hours. Five hours a week, then, for six years ; that 
is, the equivalent of one and one-fifth of our school years solid, to 
be given to Latin. Not less than that will suffice, in my judgment, 
to make the study yield, as I have already said, its best fruits. 

Ty. But at the age of twelve boys and girls who are not edu- 
cated privately, are not far advanced in the grammar school. 
Do you think, then, that Latin should be introduced into the 
grammar school course ? 

Sen. No, I do not advise that. The subject is a large one, and 
I have not given it very much thought. But several reasons 
occur to me, either of which would render it unwise to attempt 
it. French might well be studied by those who are to take 
Latin, but it would be better to select all such pupils and give 
them: instruction by themselves in French, rather than to 
make it obligatory for all. That the presidents of a dozen 
New England colleges should unite, as they have lately done, 
in a recommendation that one or. two foreign languages should 
be made a part of a regular grammar school course, strikes me 
with astonishment. One would like to know whether the pro- 
digious success that we have attained in the pursuit of foreign 
languages in our high schools prompted this sapient suggestion. 
Did they consider well the general competency of grammar 
school teachers to give such instruction? Have they weighed 
the intellectual profit to be derived from pottering a year or two 
with the elements of another tongue? 

Ty. You have touched there upon a point of great interest 
to me. I mean beginning French before Latin. I shall be 
greatly obliged if you will let me call another evening, when 
you are at leisure, to learn your opinion more fully. I fear 
I have taken too much of your time. I see it is already 
past eleven o’clock, and I will bid you good night. 


Sen. Good night. WILLIAM C. COLLAR. 
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HE object of a course in English at one of our good sec- 
ondary schools should be twofold. We should teach the 
art, and we should teach the science. Ability to write clear 
and forcible English should be insisted upon for every graduate ; 
and when this conceded end has been matched by adequate 
means, it will be as disgraceful for such a graduate to put 
together an absolutely slovenly or incorrect sentence as it 
would be for him to make errors in simple addition or multipli- 
cation. On the other hand, we should teach the science. This, 
again, must be divided into philology proper (linguistics in the 
narrower sense, that is: a satisfactory terminology in these 
matters does not exist, but is discussed at length by the late 
Professor Elze in his Grundriss der englischen Philologie, Halle, 
1887, the first chapter), and literature. In this paper, I shall 
consider the study of English chiefly with regard to the read- 
ing of standard literature in higher classes. As to the philo- 
logical study of our tongue, it would seem best to keep that 
separate from the study of literature proper. A brief primer, 
with the barest outlines of the history and elements of the lan- 
guage, made by a sound scholar who knows what to leave out as 
well as what to put in, should be placed in the hands of the 
upper class. I do not mean a handbook like the excellent manual 
prepared by Professor Lounsbury, —though by all means let 
such a book be studied, if time can be found for it,— but I 
have in mind a fraction of a primer, the merest skeleton, but 
holding the essential facts. Perhaps such a book exists, but I 
have not seen it. Prefaced by the facts contained in such a 
book, the instruction in English literature may be carried on 
strictly for its own sake. This is my present subject. 
Literature, then, for its own sake is what we keep in mind as 
our objective point. The material that we study is not to be a 
peg on which we hang exercises in parsing or analysis, or what 
84 
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not ; nor is it to be a mere rallying-place for gossip and instruc- 
tion about things in general. Teufelsdréckh might carry on 
such a class to advantage; but for the average teacher its free- 
dom is far too perilous. A man of discursive tendencies and a 
fairly wide range of reading sometimes atones for the centrif- 
ugal character of his teaching by opening a horizon for his 
pupils and spurring them on to private discoveries in the world of 
letters. But for the cheap showman and word-juggler we should 
have no mercy. This person brings to his teaching what we 
may call the Thaumaturgic Style. With a copy of Skeat’s dic- 
tionary and an erudite expression of visage, this sage not only 
ranges himself, in the sight of his scholars, among the heroes of 
philology, but he actually inspires a suspicion that he must have 
been somehow concerned in the very making of the language, 
—so dazzling is the flash of the chalk, so overwhelming this 
rush of cognates and derivatives in all tongues of Europe. I 
once heard a brilliant young man lecture on certain ancient 
inscriptions; and so familiar was his dealing with the material, 
that certain of the audience got an impression that he not only 
had deciphered but had actually composed and carved the 
inscriptions themselves. Once in a recitation, perhaps, waning 
attention may be revived by one of these educational fire- 
crackers (I recommend as appropriate to the habit, the word 
“vacillate,’ with humorous touches in the process of deriva- 
tion); but more than this allowance must result in evil. In 
any case it is better to put a dictionary within reach of the 
class during its time of preparation, and to ask a few questions 
about etymology at a place where the progress of reading will 
be least interrupted. This is said of etymology, but not of his- 
torical and philological explanations necessary to explain the 
author’s meaning. It is precisely here that a sound knowledge 
of English comes into play; and in reading Chaucer or Shaks- 
pere such knowledge is indispensable. It is always profitable. 
Where, however, a word has a plain meaning, with no impor- 
tant difference from present usage,— then no matter what 
mines of interest may underlie its derivation, let the treasure 
slumber unsunned. For example, we are reading King Lear. 
In the fourth scene of the first act, the Fool says: 
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For you know, nuncle, 

The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long 

That it had it head bit off by it young. 

So, out went the candle, and we were left darkling. 


Here we must pay some attention to the words “ it” (as posses- 


’ 


sive) and “darkling”’ ; “ nuncle,” too, can bear a little comment. 
But in the seventh scene of the fourth act, that matchless scene 
where Cordelia bends over her awakening father, to stop for a 
word or phrase, except upon the direst grammatical compulsion, 
is suicidal. Everything should be subordinated to the neces- 
sity of bringing home to each scholar, in greater or less degree, 
the Artist and the Art, the supreme achievement. To teach 
appreciation —of the bad, moreover, as well as of the good — 
is a prime object of this course. In so far as a boy or girl is 
taught to appreciate the good, there must arise a corresponding 
distaste for the bad, the cheap, the tawdry. Hence the neces- 
sity of reading only the best. Happily our noble literature has 
ample store of material that will bear this stamp. 
Comprehension is attained by direct study of a given piece of 
literature, and appreciation is sure to come in the train of com- 
prehension. But both may be helped by historical and com- 
parative studies. The historical method gives us the helps of 
nearness, — local coloring, precision, detail; the comparative 
method gives us contrast, relation, perspective, —the advan- 
tages of distance. Suppose we read with our class Pope’s Rape 
of the Lock,—an excellent selection for teaching the techni- 
cal side of poetry. We take, of course, Thackeray’s Four 
Georges and English Humorists, and perhaps a chapter or 
two from Henry Esmond, coming close to the generation for 
which and out of which Pope made his verse. We read a 
paper here and there from the Sfectator; in short, we take 
the evident path. All this has helped comprehension, in the 


first instance, and has done something for appreciation. But 
the latter object is best served when we try the virtues of 
comparison. This keynote of modern scientific investigation 
has done wonders for literature ; it was the favorite method of 
our great critic, Matthew Arnold. Let us see what it will do 
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for Pope, —of course, on the small scale alone possible in a 
classroom. Pope has some verses Zo the Memory of an Unfor- 
tunate Lady, where the conventional character of his work is very 
evident as well as his great talent. There is plenty of chance 
for criticism. Take the couplet : 


Is there no bright reversion in the sky 
For those who greatly think, or bravely die? 


Is this true ring or false? There is no doubt about the conven- 
tional (but as Dr. Johnson would say “ elegant,’’) character of 
the following : 

What though no weeping loves thy ashes grace, 

Nor polished marble emulate thy face ? 

What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 

Nor hallowed dirge be mutter’d o’er thy tomb ? 

‘et shall thy grave with rising flowers be dress’ad 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast ; 

There shall the morn her earliest tears bestow, 

There the first roses of the year shall blow. . . .2 


Here are the virtue and the vice of Pope’s verse; and the 
teacher will do well to insist on the former. Dr. Johnson, 
Byron, and Thackeray are a pretty strong jury, and we know 
what they had to say of Pope. But suppose we try comparison. 
Some bright scholar will be pretty sure to recall Byron’s lines, 
“Oh, Snatched away in Beauty’s Bloom,” where certain verses 
are a close echo of Pope, although with a difference. But a 
far better comparison is to take the man who stands world- 
removed in every way from Pope, — Robert Burns. We will 
choose three of his lyrics in the same mood as that of the poems 
just mentioned. First we read Zo Mary in Heaven. This, 
we find, has no Scotch dialect ; and while its pathos is intense, 
we note a certain conventional character not unlike the 
phrases of Pope. Next comes Highland Mary,—the same 
theme, but partly in Scottish dialect, warmer, richer, deeper. 
The conventional touch, however, is not quite gone. Lastly, 
we turn to the gem of all, the Farewell to Nancy, and there 


1 This, with the three lyrics of Burns mentioned below, are in Ward’s English 
Poets, vol. iii. 
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we meet a half-dozen lines, so direct, so sincere, so final, that 
Sir Walter Scott called them the essence of a thousand love- 
songs, and Matthew Arnold praised them with absolute praise. 
We might add the “ Lucy”’ poems of Wordsworth. From this 
vantage-ground, we look back to Pope; and with what excellent 
results! On the other hand, to appreciate Pope at his best, 
let us read some of Wordsworth’s more rambling and pompous 


work, and then turn back sharply to one of Pope’s crisp 
epistles or a bit of the Essay on Man. This matter of mak- 
ing one poem criticise another is of unending profit. When 
we read a spirited modern ballad, let us read next a ballad of 
the old time, —/ohnie Armstrong, that favorite of Goldsmith, 
or Coleridge’s choice, S¢r Patrick Spens. 

I have no space to speak of prose literature in this paper ; 
but much the same principles apply there as in poetry. It is, 
I hope, unnecessary to protest against the vanishing habit of 
treating poetry on the same lines with prose. Metre plays 
a leading part in poetry: why is any given poem in its 
particular kind of verse? Let the doubter compose an Ode 
on the Intimations of Immortality in the metre of the Charge of 
the Light Brigade. All children have a good ear for metre, but 
it is a hard fight to save this precious knowledge from the 
ravages inflicted by instruction in “ elocution.” 

Much of what I have said is trite, and may well sound ex 
cathedra, or even oracular, in its presentation. But the er 
cathedra tone, if not too insufferable, has the value of giving 
direct conclusions from experience. Thought is free. The 
halting, balancing method hardly suits this sort of work ; for 
here, if anywhere, John Stuart Mill’s saying holds good, that 
one man with a belief is worth ninety-nine men with an 
opinion. 

Francis B. GUMMERE. 

HAVERFORD COLLEGE, PA. 





ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTION IN GREEK! 
In Two Parts. 
I. 


AM uttering no mere commonplace when I say that I am 

heartily glad to meet this gathering of teachers. No one 
feels more deeply and keenly than myself the necessity of a 
close and vital union of the work of schools and colleges in 
order to secure the best results from our system of education. 
No one recognizes more distinctly than I the serious break in 
the youth’s course of training in his seventeenth or eighteenth 
year, and the difficulty of so arranging the work of the colleges 
in Latin and Greek as to continue that of the schools without 
loss or inconvenience to a considerable number of the students. 
In view of the undesirable facts, teachers in preparatory schools 
and college teachers (of the studies which are continued in 
college) should be in the closest relations and in harmony as to 
the work which is done and is to be done. 

I am not come to direct the members of this Association as 
to the details of their work with their classes in Greek. Doubt- 
less most of you who teach that subject succeed better than I 
should do without more experience than I have had. But no 
one teaches Freshman classes for a long series of years without 
noticing certain points on which he would lay special stress in 
elementary instruction, — points which seem to have been 
neglected in the training of many of his students. Many of 
the young men who come before me have never enjoyed in 
preparatory schools the privilege of such teaching as yours. 
We have at Yale a large number of able, energetic, hard- 
working young men who come from schools where the teachers 


1 Address delivered before the High-School section of the Teachers’ Association 
of Connecticut, October 16, 1891. 
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could spare but little time for the single youth who was follow. 
ing an unusual course. On such comparatively untrained young 
men, many of my observations have been made, and I am well 
aware that many of my suggestions may have been long familiar 


to you. 

Next to the evil of the break in our system of education at 
the time of entrance to college, comes the curse of too little 
instruction, and in this the Greek is perhaps the chief sufferer, 
inasmuch as instruction is most needed in this subject. The 
ordinary school board seems to measure a teacher’s capacity by 
the number of lessons which he can “hear” in a given time, or 
to lay down a cast-iron schedule of work which allows perhaps 
forty or forty-five minutes a day for the recitation (I can hardly 
call it zzstruction) in Greek or Latin. In the physical sciences 
and chemistry, men are coming to see the necessity of labora- 
tory work under the direction of a teacher. In mathematics 
much more instruction is demanded and given now than a 
quarter of a century ago, and the pupils’ minds are quickened 
to more independent work in that department. 

In the ancient languages, however, the pupil is still expected 
to learn his lesson by the aid of commentary and vocabulary, 
and the teacher in general has time only to see that the lesson 
has been learned and to correct mistakes. Perhaps a large part 
of the work is to be done at home, and the pupil suffers if the 
parent is not ready to perform the proper office of the teacher. 
This arrangement is dictated by a certain economy, but this 
economy is false. Much more can be accomplished in the 
acquisition of a language if the teacher has more time with the 
class. Hence it is that private instruction often carries a 
student more rapidly forward than work with a class, even 
though he is deprived of the stimulus of companionship and the 
suggestive questions which are sure to arise from a class of 
bright minds. I, for one, think I could take my pupils in 
Freshman year over fifty per cent more work, and better, if I 
could have twice the time with them in the classroom, even 
though they devoted in all no more time than at present to my 
subject. Iam hurried in every one of my exercises, and rarely 
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leave my classroom without the regretful consciousness that in 
my pressure for time I have omitted this or that matter of 
interest or importance. Under the present system, the teacher 
finds great difficulty in discovering the special needs of his 
students. Our text-books prepared for the present situation 
aim at showing the connection of thought and explaining all 
unusual phrases, constructions, or archzeological allusions, 
either directly or by references to some other authority. Many 
stumbling-blocks are removed thus from the student’s path, 
before he is aware of their presence. Unless he has an unusually 
good mind, he is not taught by this method how to overcome 
similar difficulties for himself, how to attack a hard sentence or 
find needed information. What is really the chief advantage of 
the practise in reading at sight, of which much has been said 
during the last dozen years? Simply this: In that exercise 
the teacher becomes aware of his pupil’s difficulties and shows 
him how to meet these and a// others like them. Such an exer- 
cise should be brisk and spirited, but must not be so hurried 
that the teacher will fail to draw out the ideas of the slow- 
minded. It therefore requires time. 

Our present system in America is too apt to appoint an hour 
and a half for study, and three-quarters of an hour for recitation. 
A far better arrangement would be half an hour or three-quar- 
ters of an hour for study, and an hour and a half for the class- 
room. Our cousins in Germany manage this matter far better 
thanwe. The student of the gymnasium is not expected to bring 
into class such a polished translation of the Greek or Latin pas- 
sage, and such complete historical and archzological information 
that the instructor has little to suggest, but says simply, “that is 
sufficient,” and sets down a high mark. The best student in the 
German class is not ashamed to confess his ignorance of what 
has not been treated in the class-room. The teacher has time 
to conduct a regular course of zzstruction, worthy of the name. 

Some of our British brethren are far better off than we in re- 
gard to time for teaching. Boys reading Greek (as they do in 
some English schools) for two or three hours a day for five or 
six years with good masters, ought to be able to read with flu- 
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ency and satisfaction, and they do this. The ordinary American 
economy in this matter is false,as I have said. The time of the 
scholars collectively is worth more than that of the teacher. If 
a class can learn just as much in two years by one method and 
more instruction, as in three years with less expense per week 
for instruction, it may well be that as a mere business arrange- 
ment, without regarding the value of the boys’ time, the teach- 
ing should be condensed. Speaking not as an instructor, but as 
the father of a family, I am compelled to say that I agree with 
President Eliot’s view of the time wasted by the ordinary boy. 
When a youth is beyond the kindergarten age, if he is at school 
for anything besides amusement and sufficient occupation to 
keep him out of mischief, he should have much of the teacher's 
time. 

Another difficulty which is felt by all of us who are engaged 
in this work, is that our students as a rule begin Greek at so 
mature an age that they are less willing to apply themselves 
heartily to the drudgery of learning forms, such as the (is it 
seven hundred ?) forms of the Greek verb. If our classes could 
begin Greek earlier, and have more instruction, and in smaller 
classes, our work would be more successful. 

The primary aim of teachers of Greek, for the first few years 
of the student’s course, must be to give the power of reading 
rapidly and with precision. To this end the student must ac- 
quire a considerable vocabulary, master the complicated system 
of Greek inflection, and gain perfect familiarity with the main 
principles of Greek syntax. No one of these three can be 
neglected. 

The Greek is no doubt a difficult language when viewed with 
regard to any one of the three points which have been just 
mentioned. In the first two respects, it is much fuller and more 
elaborate than the Latin. The number of words and definitions 
is much greater, and the system of inflections is much fuller. 
The seventh edition of Liddell and Scott’s Greek-English dic- 
tionary is already larger than Harper’s Latin-English dictionary 
— but if it were to be as complete for the Greek as Harper's is 
for the Latin language, at least three or four volumes would be 
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required instead of one. This obstacle to the mastery of the 
Greek language—the large number of words, of which the 
forms and meanings are to be learned—is serious, and all 
the more so, because we have no such bond of connection with 
the Greek as is furnished for the Latin by the large Norman- 
French element in the English language. The English words 
derived from the Greek through other languages, like a/ms and 
bishop, have become so far separated from their original forms by 
the process of abrasion that the ordinary boy does not connect 
éXenwoovvy With alms nor ém/ocxomros with bishop (except through 
Episcopal). The large number of scientific terms, on the other 
hand, which have been borrowed directly from the Greek, are 
in general not familiar to the boy when he begins the study of 
that language. The Greek is more useful in fixing the meaning 
of hygrometer, pachyderm, and hydrostatics, than the English 
terms in assisting the memory to hold dypds, wétpov, maxus, 
dépua KTH. 

A large part of the necessary Greek vocabulary has to be 
acquired by sheer dint of memory. As in most matters, how- 
ever, a right and a wrong way can be found. No reasonable 
help can be neglected. Wherever the etymology will prove of 
assistance, it should be used. The case is clear with regard to 
many words. Of course éouaz is held by the Latin edo and our 
eat. Sidwpe is evidently first cousin of do, and torn of sésto ; 
and perhaps €zoyav may be compared to seguor, and mévte to 
quingue. tmatnp of course must be connected with pater and 
father ; and most boys will be so interested in the connection of 
xiv with goose and gander (gans), and yuri with gueen, that the 
words will be most easily remembered when thus brought to- 
gether. I protest, however, against a good deal of the etymo- 
logical work which has been done with classes of beginners. 
Both in the matter of inflections and in that of vocabulary, ety- 
mology has no place as a part of elementary Greek study except 
so far as it assists the memory. 

Occasionally we find men who have a pet scheme for incul- 
cating a vocabulary, and imply or state categorically that a page 
of “raw Greek” is difficult to the youth, principally because “he 
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does not know the words.” And while we must always bear in 
mind the fact that the vocabulary is only one element of the 
problem, we know that it is an important element, and boys are 
naturally wearied by constant reference to the word-list or dic- 
tionary. 

The first suggestion that I would make with regard to this 
matter is first only in order of importance. The most foolish 
thing in education is the suffering of words to be forgotten as 
soon as they are learned. For this evil, but one cure can be 
found, —veview. If I am ever pronounced a monomaniac, this 
is the subject which will be found uppermost in my mind. This 
is the one panacea which I offer for all ordinary ills and troubles 
in learning Greek: If the student learns with difficulty or for- 
gets easily ; if he has weak eyes or an aching head; if he has 
but little time for study or is behind his class; whether he 
wants to excel in Greek, or wishes to take as little pains as pos- 
sible with the language, —let him review! 

The principle of reviewing, of course, is this: If I am intro- 
duced to a man on the train and have a casual half-hour’s con- 
versation with him to-day, I may be able to identify that man at 
once a year hence, or (having near-sighted eyes, and thus a dull 
memory for faces) I may be compelled to say: “I remember 
your face very well, but I confess I cannot say where I have met 
you before.” But if I have a ten-minutes talk with that man 
to-day, meet him on the street and exchange greetings with him 
next week, talk with him again for five minutes a month hence, 
see him and some of his relatives for a few moments in the 
spring, —I could identify that man with certainty a year or ten 
years hence, although I had never spent in all more than half 
an hour with him. So with words: If a student meets a word 
to-day and is introduced to it, —has a little chat with it, as we 
may say, — but does not meet that word again for two months, 
he is obliged to say: ‘ Your face is familiar, but I cannot call 
you by name. I must apply to my xomenclator for information 
about you.” 

The plan of reviewing, which students should be urged to 
adopt, and which they must be stimulated constantly to follow, 
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is to review the day’s lesson as soon as possible after the exer- 
cise in the classroom. Only thus can the corrections which 
have been made, and the truth which has been inculcated, be 
“fixed firmly in the mind. Otherwise, when the student takes 
up that work after an intermission of one, two, or three days, 
he is apt to remember only that something has been said on this 
or that point. Often he is not quite sure whether a member of 
the class gave one rendering and the teacher strongly preferred 
the other, or whether the case was just reversed. But if he 
reviews the work soon after the lesson is read, he cannot fail to 
remember the circumstances and the exact point that was made. 
Now, if once a week the student takes time (perhaps half an 
hour) to review all the Greek he has read during the week, no 
special effort is required; he remembers the meaning of the 
words and phrases, and the whole situation. Again, if once a 
month the student takes the time (perhaps an hour or an hour 
and a half) to review all the Greek he has read during the pre- 
ceding month, no great effort is required, —the words and con- 
structions are familiar. Then the general review at the close 
of the term becomes what it should be, —a look from a superior 
position over the whole field which has been traversed. Most 
of the details of that work are fixed in the memory for life, and 
even if they should become dimmed, they may be easily bright- 
ened. 

The only objection that can be raised to such a system of 
reviews is that it takes time. And so it does, at first; but the 
time which is invested in that way bears the heaviest interest 
from the very outset. The advantage gained from the thorough 
appreciation of the situation, through the familiarity with the 
earlier portions of the work, will be felt at once. The same 
words and constructions are constantly recurring, as the student 
well remembers in his vexation when he is obliged to look up 
a word for the fifth or tenth time. 

Doubtless many of you practise similar reviews with your 
classes. I think that much will be gained, however, if the 
pupil is led to do additional work of this kind by himself. 

Reviewing is important chiefly as fixing in the mind what 
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has been already learned. For the acguisttion of a vocabulary 
of any language, I lay great stress on pronouncing the words 
carefully aloud. I care comparatively little what particular 
system of pronunciation is used,— whether ¢ is pronounced as 
z, ds, or (according to the latest high authority) as sd; whether 
ec is sounded like ez in height or ez in sleigh; or even whether 
is sounded as English #, or as French w or German #, or y like 


kor like German ch. But uniformity and precision of pronuncia- 
tion must be demanded. Doubtless a man coz/d learn (and deaf 
persons have learned) to read Greek or English without know- 
ing the sound of a single letter, simply by the eye; not knowing 
but c-o-w might be pronounced ox, but sure that it meant the 
female of the bovine species. But all must agree that the 
learning of English under those circumstances is very difficult. 
The exact kind of pronunciation is not in question, — whether 
the learner says cow, kuh, or caow,— but some sound he must 
attach to the word if he is to learn it easily. The blind learn 
languages much more easily than those who are congenitally 
deaf. I have known blind students in college do excellent work 
in Greek, and have wished that others took in the sentences as 
readily by the eye as these did by the ear. 

You would not readily believe me if I should tell you the 
number of young men who come to college, able to translate 
Greek after a fashion (some of them able to translate it pretty 
well), who are yet unable to pronounce the Greek words and 
sentences with any kind of fluency and precision, — to say noth- 
ing of grace. If they sound the letters properly (marking the 
quantity of the clearest syllables, and also putting a slight ictus 
where the written accent stands), they are absorbed in this 
mechanical work and have no thought free to notice and 
show the proper emphasis and inflection of each word and 
clause. One of our most difficult tasks is to bring the stu- 
dents to read Greek aloud with accuracy and expression. 
With most of those who come to us at Yale, this exercise has 
been more or less neglected. This neglect, with others, doubt- 
less is due largely to the limited time allowed for work in the 
classroom. For myself, I am inclined to agree with one of the 
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great scholars of the country (who has often served as my Men- 
tor), in saying that if the teacher has not time to have the Greek 
both read aloud and translated, he should omit part of the trans- 
lation and have it all read aloud. 

I am not in hearty sympathy in many points with the advo- 
cates of the Heness-Sauveur method as applied to Greek. This 
language seems to me to be too complicated for mastery in that 
way, and the attempts which I have seen in print to apply the 
so-called “ Natural Method”’ to Greek have been either dreary 
or amusing failures. But many applications of the old method 
were dreary, too, and I believe that in acquiring a vocabulary 
we cannot afford to neglect the aid which comes from the proper 
use of tongue and ear. 

This practice in pronouncing important Greek words until 
they are as familiar to the ear as they are to the eye, should 
begin with the very beginning of the study of Greek. If 
this is neglected then, the loss can never be made good. 

Probably many of you are familiar with what the well-known 
archeologist, our countryman by adoption, who died less than a 
year ago, Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, has written with regard to 
his experience in learning foreign languages, in which he had 
unusual success. When he, as an errand boy in Hamburg, saw 
that his promotion in business could be gained only by a knowl- 
edge of the Russian language, he could find no teacher, but set 
to work with an old Russian grammar and a copy of a Russian 
translation of 7é/émague which he found at an old book-stall. 
He read this Russian 7e/emachus aloud, and in order to force 
himself to persist in this, he hired, for a few cents a night, an 
old man who knew not a word of Russian, to hear him read 
this work aloud for three hours every evening! Schliemann 
afterwards learned about a dozen other languages in a similar 
way, and believed with all his heart that his success in this 
matter was due solely to his patience and persistence in read- 
ing aloud. 

If from the first the Greek is made thoroughly familiar to ear 
and tongue, the easy, oft-recurring words, like those for house, 
boy, man, woman, horse, etc., would demand no more effort of 
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mind for their apprehension than many English words like man. 
sion, steed, etc., which the schoolboy does not himself ordinarily 
use. And if the most frequent words require no effort of the 
memory, the more time and strength are reserved for the rarer 
and more difficult words. 

But the reading of the Greek aloud not only aids materially 
in fixing the meanings of words in the memory; it also renders 
important service in assisting the mind to grasp a clause ora 
whole sentence as a complex, and to receive the thought of the 
whole as a unit, rather than in separate details, each of which 
has to be disentangled from the rest. Thus, and thus only, 
does the beginner learn to read Greek as a living language, and 
he will find true literary enjoyment as he gains increased facility 
in reading without conscious translation. 


T. D. Seymour. 
YALE COLLEGE. 





ENGLISH AND AMERICAN SCHOOLBOYS. 


N a recent convention of teachers, not far from Boston, a 

story of some English schoolboys, who appeared to be as 
far advanced in their studies as most sophomores or juniors in 
New England colleges, was received with many expressions of 
astonishment and with some of incredulity. This natural sur- 
prise at a simple statement of facts which are beyond question 
points to a marked distinction between the relation of our 
secondary schools to our colleges and that of the great English 
schools to the English colleges. One is a relation of almost 
complete dependence, the other is one of almost complete inde- 
pendence. Our preparatory schools watch with the deepest 
interest all the requisites for admission announced by the vari- 
ous colleges: they scan eagerly every change in these demands 
and consider carefully its effect on the welfare of the schools; 
while the colleges, on their part, are nervously afraid of making 
changes in their requirements which may increase the burden of 
the schools or prove distasteful to the teachers. A large part 
of the energy of the school is spent in “fitting” the candidates 
who are getting ready for college to pass the required examina- 
tion at the appointed time, and the studies are arranged in the 
manner most effective to this end; while some of the colleges 
kindly temper the severity of their requirements by allowing the 
examination to be divided between two years, lest the strain of 
carrying the whole amount of knowledge demanded for admis- 
sion to the American college should prove too much for the 
mind of the modern youth. The standing of a school is apt to 
be determined, in the public estimation, by its success in pre- 
paring its pupils to enter college “without conditions.” Notwith- 
standing the fact that our college examinations for admission 
are “pass” examinations, designed chiefly to exclude the incom- 
petent, and seldom giving an opportunity to display real scholar- 


ship, it is held to be a distinction to attain three-quarters of the 
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maximum mark in any subject, and this attainment is even 
termed an “honor,” as reflecting glory on the pupil who receives 
it and on the school which prepared him for it. With rare 
exceptions, the strength and the ambition of both teachers and 
pupils seem to exhaust themselves in satisfying the college 
demands, and little or none are left for other studies or for higher 
scholarship in the required branches. Indeed, a study which is 
thought to have little weight in deciding the examination, like 
History, is apt to be treated with contempt and reduced to its 
lowest terms. And what is worst of all, this energy is chiefly 
spent in fitting youths of nineteen to pass an examination which 
those of sixteen or seventeen would find easy work in England, 
Germany, France, or Switzerland. 

The teachers are by no means the least sufferers from this 
system of dependence into which we have unfortunately fallen. 
Freedom and enthusiasm are essential to success in teaching, 
and these are checked and discouraged by a system of routine 
imposed from without. 

It is no wonder, then, that a story of English schoolboys 
reading the Greek tragedians and Aristophanes, or indulging 
their tastes in Mathematics, Science, and Modern Languages, 
sounded strange and romantic to many in a meeting of New 
England teachers. Why were not those boys, who were all 
destined for the university, at work preparing themselves for 
their entrance examination? The truth is, they had been trained 
under a very different system from ours. But their cases are 
not extraordinary. In a recent programme of Westminster 
School in London, we see that boys between the ages of fifteen 
and eighteen are studying Homer, A®schylus, Sophocles, Eu- 
ripides, Aristophanes, Lysias, Plato, Lucretius, Terence, Horace, 
Cicero, St. Augustine, and St. Cyril,—and also Algebra, Trig- 
onometry, Conic Sections, Statics, and Dynamics. No boy is 
allowed in this school after he is nineteen. Though the ages 
are the same, the division into classes is different in the Classics 
and the Mathematics. Now what are these boys doing with 
such studies at school? Are they cramming for some dreaded 
ordeal, through which they hope to enter some college at Cam- 
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bridge or Oxford? Most of them are going to one of these uni- 
versities. But at no college at Cambridge or Oxford is the ex- 
amination for admission more severe than at Harvard or Yale, 
and at many it is even easier; except that a few colleges in both 
universities refuse to take “pass men” at all, and enforce 
their refusal by special examinations. But it is well known 
that none of the better instruction at either university is open 
to those who bring merely the knowlege required in the ordinary 
admission examinations. These set the standard for dunces and 
for the idle and indifferent, who have all left school before they 
came to the studies that are mentioned above. The real scholars, 
who have remained at school to the end, have no interest in such 
examinations, which are far below them. A student who aspires 
to honors at an English university must bring to college an 
amount of preparation which a pass man seldom gets before he 
takes his degree ; and he has no chance in the keen competition 
for honors unless he does this. With this equipment he enters 
his college for the full period of study,—three years at Cam- 
bridge, four years (for nearly all the better scholars) at Oxford, 
including the long summer vacations, which are working-time in 
England ; he receives instruction of which the pass man knows 
nothing and could comprehend nothing, and at the end of his 
course he passes an examination which offers the best scholars 
an ample field for distinction. It should be added that about 
half of the students at Cambridge and Oxford are “ honor men.” 

We may mention another contrast between an English and 
an American school. In the “ Public Schools Year-Book”’ for 
1890-91 (published by Swan, Sonnerschein & Co., London), an 
appendix contains the “Entrance Scholarship Papers” set at 
Cheltenham in May, 1890. At this school a large number of 
scholarships, from £85 to 420 in value, are assigned on the 
basis of an examination in Classics, Mathematics, French, and 
German, half requiring special proficiency in Classics and half 
in Mathematics. Nearly all are restricted to boys under fifteen, 
and at least four must be given to boys under fourteen. The 
mathematical papers include Algebra (by no means elementary), 
Arithmetic, Geometry, and Trigonometry ; the passages of Greek 
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and Latin include the Axtzgone of Sophocles, the Persians of 
“Eschylus, and Livy. Greek and Latin composition are largely 


represented. The passage from the Perszaus (a very simple one, 
of course) was set for those under fourteen. Greek and Latin 
dictionaries are allowed both in translation and in composition, 
but no help is permitted in the Mathematics or the Modern 
Languages. The assumption here made that boys under four- 
teen are able to translate A%schylus and Livy, even with a 
dictionary, and to use Algebra and Geometry freely, is the im- 
portant fact for us. It shows that the elements of Greek, Latin, 
and Mathematics are acquired at the proper age, and that the 
youth of these boys has not been given wholly or mainly to 
Arithmetic and Geography. And yet the problems set in 
Arithmetic show that the boys are supposed to have a good 
working knowledge of this also; and the questions in history 
and English literature prove that these studies are by no means 
neglected. 

It is hardly necessary here to point the moral, or to suggest 
that our schools have much to learn from all this. And every 
one knows that a comparison of our schools with German gym- 
nasia would be still more mortifying to our national pride. The 
practical question remains, what can be done to remedy the 
evil? It will not be admitted for a moment that our boys are 
less intelligent than English and German boys, or that they 
would be found in any respect behind those who enter Chelten- 
ham, if they could have the same early advantages. The ques- 
tion is, why cannot they have the same advantages? We can- 
not plead poverty: the same profuse liberality which spends a 
quarter or a half million of dollars on a schoolhouse would be 
equally ready to equip the school within on a corresponding 
scale, if it only knew how this could be wisely done. 

We shall be met at once by the cry zon possumus from both 
the colleges and the preparatory schools. And it will be a very 
reasonable cry under present circumstances. The colleges can 
do little in the direction indicated unless a large number of the 
better scholars can bring to college at least two years more of 
preparatory work than at present, with no increase in age. 
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Many years ago Harvard College made a laudable attempt to 
secure higher scholarship for its better students, by offering 
“Optional Examinations” at admission, in additional studies, 
which should qualify those who passed them “to pursue more 
advanced courses in these subjects in college.” This movement 
failed, partly because the schools had no time or strength to 
give to what was not absolutely required for admission, but 
chiefly because the college had no sufficient inducements to 
offer to attract the better pupils into thé higher studies, when 
all were to be candidates for essentially the same Bachelor’s 
degree at the end. The few who came with the additional 
studies were too few to affect sensibly the standard of honors 
in any department, and this standard was still fixed by what 
could reasonably be expected of those who brought only the 
absolute requisites for admission. The offer of “ Optional Ex- 
aminations”’ still adorns the catalogue of Harvard College; but 
the only practical use of them now is to help students on to 
the Bachelor’s degree in less than the normal time. 

The colleges, therefore, are helpless without the co-operation 
of the preparatory schools. These schools, in turn, say with 
truth that they are helpless without aid from the colleges ; but 
they make another and a more convincing appeal when they 
say that they can do nothing to encourage higher scholarship 
so long as they are compelled to take boys at fifteen or sixteen 
who have had no training in any language but their own (and 
too little in that), or in any science, or in any mathematics 
except Arithmetic. They surely cannot make these boys read 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, or Livy before they are fifteen; they 
cannot make them do this before they are eighteen or nineteen, 
under all the pressure of elementary work which they are forced 
to do, though it does not belong to them, and dealing with 
pupils whose early training has never taught them the meaning 
of real mental work. They can also say with perfect truth that 
they cannot make real scholars of boys whose parents are will- 
ing to let them devote nearly one-third of each year to idleness, 
and are ready to sacrifice their studies at any time of the year 
to every chance call of pleasure or recreation. 
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This brings us to the point at which all arguments about the 
shortcomings of our schools centre. The foundations of our 
education are laid in a quicksand, and nothing substantial can 
be built on them. It needs a hearty and vigorous co-operation 
of those who direct our schools and colleges to secure three 
most essential objects: first, that the years from eight to four- 
teen shall be spent in laying a solid foundation for future knowl- 
edge, especially in those studies which experience has shown to 
be best adapted to those years, and that every pupil shall have 
the best opportunities for unremitting progress and rapid ad- 
vancement ; second, that the high schools, finding the elemen- 
tary work in all the principal departments already done, shall 
build upon this foundation with the object of developing real 
scholarship in all their better pupils, and that those who remain 
in school until they are eighteen or nineteen, if they prove com- 
petent, shall do the work which is now imposed on the colleges 
and which still clogs the wheels of college education through 
half the academic course; third, that the colleges shall meet 
at the threshold those who come to them prepared for higher 
work and offer them courses of study adapted to their needs, 
which shall end in a degree with honors which shall be worthy 
of the name. To all this must be added a thorough awakening 
and change of heart on the part of indulgent parents, so that 
they shall no longer consent to the long periods of idleness 
which now interrupt their children’s study, or at least shall no 
longer encourage and seek to extend them. 

If it be objected here that the boys in the English public 
schools all come from comfortable homes and cultivated fami- 
lies, and therefore cannot be compared with those in our gram- 
mar schools, it may be said that this does not apply to the boys 
in the German schools. Moreover, our best scholars in college 
come from all classes in the community. Every system of educa- 
tion should aim at the good of those who reach the end, not of 
those who fall out by the way. All should have the opportunity 
of becoming scholars, if they can and will; and those who do 
not succeed will not be worse off than at present because their 
comrades have come to better things. 
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It is, indeed, high time that all who have charge of the pro- 
grammes of our schools, especially of the lower schools, should 
learn where these are behind the age and should strive to 
improve them in every way. The recent proposal of the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges in New England is the most hopeful sign 
of a new era in American education. If the five recommenda- 
tions of this document could be carried into effect by the hearty 
co-operation of our colleges and schools, the discouraging state- 
ments which this article contains would soon become ancient 


W. W. Goopwin. 


history and tradition. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 
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EDITORIAL. 


ScHOOL AND COLLEGE desires to record its deep sense of 
gratitude to its predecessors and contemporaries in educational 
journalism. It is the obvious privilege of every newcomer 
into this field to enjoy the fruits of the labor of others. Should 
we be rash in saying that not one half of our present readers 
would find interest in our pages had they not been educated 
to such interest by previous professional reading? This seems 
to be particularly true of secondary teachers. When TZhe 
Academy began its beneficent work, but six years ago, there 
were few teachers in high schools who had a clear comprehen- 
sion of the content of such a term as secondary, and fewer still 
who felt an urgent need for reading especially adapted to enrich 
their own school work. But now, and in a very considerable 
degree through the valuable service of that periodical, teachers 
in high schools and academies are among the most eager read- 
ers of professional literature. The briefer existence of the 
Educational Review, also, has led secondary teachers to take 
broader and deeper views of education as a whole, and to think 
while they read. There are times when our reading should be 
not milk for babes, but meat for strong men. The latter maga- 
zine, furthermore, has done a real service to education by in- 
ducing the men of the colleges and universities to turn their 
attention from the subject-matter of their departments to the 
discussion of questions of administration, of method, and of 
general educational philosophy. What is true of these two 
applies in a greater or less degree to the many other educa- 
tional periodicals in our land. Without suspecting it, perhaps, 
they have all been gathering a constituency for such a magazine 
as SCHOOL AND COLLEGE aims to be. By patient and often 
ill-rewarded labor they have levelled the highway before it. 
For this ScHooL AND COLLEGE is very grateful. 
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Tue problem of earlier graduation from college has in New 
England led to a somewhat odd result, —a positive demand for 
a reform in the curriculum of the elementary schools. The 
colleges, having in recent years appreciably increased their 
demands upon the secondary schools, are not now so incon- 
sistent as to call for the accomplishment of the greater tale of 
labor in a shorter period, but are joining in a claim that more of 
the preparation for college should be done before the fifteenth 
year of the pupil’s life. Two methods of accomplishing this 
are suggested: the “dipping down process,’ by which the 
pupils who are to go to college shall be taken out of the ele- 
mentary schools at the age of eleven or twelve, and transferred 
to schools which shall specially prepare them for college; and 
the “enrichment” method, by which certain subjects essential 
in preparation for college may be begun three or four years 
earlier than they now are, and may be taken in the elementary 
schools. There are difficulties in both the proposed methods. 
Roughly speaking, the great body of elementary teachers and 
their superintendents appear to favor the present state of things 
without serious change. In the colleges the “enrichment” 
method has the preference. The teachers in secondary schools 
have not been over-positive in the expression of their opinion, 
but their prevailing thought was, doubtless, well voiced in a 
recent address by Mr. Hill, of the Cambridge English High 
School. He avers that the customary nine years of elementary 
instruction ought not to be abridged, that our secondary schools 
under American conditions ought not to “dip down” into the 
lower grades like those abroad, and that an enrichment of the 
grammar-school course is desirable and feasible. 

One point on which he seems to lay considerable stress is a 
little aside from the main question, though indirectly affecting 
it. Calling attention to the ordinary course of study in Massa- 
chusetts high schools, he says : 

“There it stands, —this course of study,—the expression 
.of the people’s will and the desire of nearly all who aim to go 
through the high school. For those who go no higher, it is 
superior to the college preparatory course. During my teach- 
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ing, I have signed, in round numbers, a thousand diplomas, 
nine hundred of them for pupils against whom the college doors 
have been coldly shut. They knew nothing of Greek.” 

He then calls upon the colleges to yield to the judgment 
of the people, and to “connect with the high-school system all 
along the upper line.” He gives Harvard College the credit 
of having initiated this movement by providing a way of admis- 
sion without Greek, but urges that the substitute for Greek is 
even harder for the pupil than Greek itself. The gap therefore 
remains. 

Has it occurred to our colleges, we wonder, that at some 
time the people themselves may take a share in the settlement 
of the problem of the co-ordination of elementary, secondary, 
and higher instruction? There are symptoms of a desire to 
project the high school course upward at public expense. 
Witness the movement in the Boston city government toward 
the establishment of a public university in that city. There 
might also be brought in evidence the opinion of some shrewd 
observers of public opinion. When one enters the college doors 
nowadays, he finds electives everywhere, singly or in groups, 
inviting his choice. Cannot the colleges safely allow elective 
courses in the high schools to be ratified by admission into 
college. 


THE first annual conference on University Extension, which 
was held in Philadelphia on the closing days of the old year, 
gave abundant evidence that this form of higher education has 
received a hearty welcome in America. President Pepper could 
well assert that every portion of our vast country is genuinely 
interested in University Extension. Moreover, the interest is 
not confined to the large class of radicals who welcome every 
educational novelty. The idea has captured the conservatives 
as well. Membership in the Council of the American Society 
has already been officially accepted by more than a hundred 
college presidents. The conference itself was at once an occa- 
sion of inspiration and a school of methods for the delegates, 
who represented an area indicated by the mention of Massachu- 
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setts, Nebraska, and Louisiana. Professor Sadler of Oxford 
also came to bring the greetings of sixty thousand University 
Extension students in Great Britain. One most hopeful sign 
of the conference was a modest recognition of the limitations 
of the work, and a readiness to face the problems which its 
development brings to light. 


THE energy with which the professors of the natural sciences 
have striven to secure an adequate preparation for work in 
their departments on the part of students who elect such sub- 
jects in college deserves the highest success, and seems likely 
to gain it. Both the Associated Colleges of Ohio and the 
Association of Colleges in New England gave their sanction to 
a requisition in natural science more than a year ago. Some 
College Faculties are moving in the matter. Professor William 
North Rice stated at Philadelphia a month ago that of forty- 
nine colleges in the North Atlantic states and the District of 
Columbia, nine require science for admission to the classical 
course, ten others require science for admission to the scientific 
course, or as an alternative, or announce science as a prospec- 
tive requirement. This leaves thirty which still require no 
science in the precollegiate course. He also effectively dis- 
posed of the objection, sometimes raised, that there is no time 
for science in a four years’ preparatory course, because of the 
demands in Latin, Greek, and Mathematics. Of one hundred 
and two leading high schools and academies within the district 
mentioned, seventy have science in the preparatory course, as 
a required or an elective study. He further found that of fifty- 
eight schools which have a four years’ preparatory course, all 
include some other studies besides subjects on which college 
examinations are held, or occupy large portions of their time 
with unnecessary reviews. It follows very readily that if 
science were demanded by the colleges, it could be furnished 
by the schools. The schools, moreover, will soon find this task 
an easier one than at present, when the movement for the study 
of nature in elementary schools has borne its full fruitage. 
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NEWS FROM ABROAD. 


BELGIUM. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE reports coming from Belgium are generally so scarce that it is 
safe to assume that the majority of our readers are not well acquainted 
with the general condition of instruction in the little kingdom. Before 
undertaking to explain the schools, institutions, and universities of 
to-day, I would like to say in as few words as possible what has been 
done during the period immediately preceding. 

The Revolution of 1830, which violently separated Belgium from 
Holland, and which was soon followed by the election of Leopold I. 
of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha to the throne, was a protest against injustice 
in the distribution of governmental favors and the concentration of 
influence and power in the hands of the men in office. Liberty in all 
things was the motto of the day. So it happened that the National 
Congress, remembering the unpopular decrees of William I. of Holland, 
and influenced by the Catholic members, whose energetic support had 
rendered the struggle for independence possible, did not make any state 
provision for instruction. This practically left the schools under the 
control of the Roman Catholic clergy, and especially of certain religious 
orders, whose avowed aim it was to provide teaching satisfactory from 
the orthodox point of view. Dissidents were, and are, so few in number 
that they needed not to be taken into account. The only measure 
voted by the Congress was article 17 of the Constitution, which reads: 
“Instruction is free ; any preventive measure is forbidden ; the repres- 
sion of misdemeanors is to be regulated only by law. Public instruction 
given by the state must also be regulated by law.” 

But the evils of this system of /aisser-faire became immediately 
apparent. On the 25th of January, 1831, the administrator of public 
instruction feels deeply concerned. He warns the townships to beware 
of the abuses of the liberty of instruction, which, he writes, has been the 
liberty of doing nothing. And in the first triennial report we read: 
“The situation is such that many teachers (primary is meant) suffer 
actual want and cannot struggle against the ill-will or the indifference 
of the town government.” 

As a necessary consequence, we find that in 1843 the ignorance 
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among the recruits was frightful. 43.61 per cent could neither read nor 
write ; 7.24 per cent could read only. If we examine the wretched 
specimens of writing that passed muster, and recollect that the instruc- 
tion of the male population was better (?) cared for than that of the 
females, we shall have an appalling view of the situation. 

This, of course, could not last. A first law had’ been voted in 1836, 
and efforts had been made by private citizens, when in 1842 the great 
compromise law went into effect, by which the Catholic clergy agreed 
not to condemn absolutely state instruction, on condition that the 
priest’s authority should be recognized in the schools of the primary 
and grammar grade. How much the power thus granted to the parish 
priest was abused can be seen in a letter written by Count de Theux de 
Meylandt, the chief of the Catholic party, to the Bishop of Namur, on 
May 29, 1846. ‘The Count calls the Bishop’s attention to attacks made 
from the pulpit against teachers who, he says, had been compelled to 
resign. 

In spite of the authority given them, the priests violently attacked the 
schools, calling them godless and immoral, even when the choice of the 
instructors lay mostly with themselves. In many villages the sexton was 
at the same time schoolmaster ; he often kept a small’ grocery or pro- 


vision store, and did all kinds of menial work. In the village where my 
family spent some years, the sexton and schoolmaster was a drunkard, 
known as such for miles around. 


In 1878 the liberal party understood at last that in a free country the 
instruction of the people is a matter of vital importance. They created 
a ministry or secretaryship of public instruction, and in 1879 the law 
was enacted, called by the Catholic clergy Za loi de malheur, which 
excluded the priest as authority from the schools; made it obligatory 
for every town to have at least one public school, and created new 
normal schools, evening schools, and kindergartens. Religious instruc- 
tion could be given in the school building in the half hour preceding, or 
the one following the exercises, by the priest or minister of any denom- 
ination, if a small number of parents requested it. But the books were 
no longer to be chosen by the bishops. It is against this law, so truly 
liberal, that all the efforts of the church were directed. 

It must be said, though, that in many small towns the priests were 
unnecessarily worried and browbeaten, and that the liberal party did 
not use in the application of the law that moderation which is fitting in 
such matters. But after this concession is made, one must say, indeed, 
that the acts of violence on the part of the liberals were of very small 
account compared with the outrages perpetrated by their adversaries. 

There may also have been an unnecessarily large amount of money 
spent on buildings, judging from a European point of view, although 
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Americans will probably think differently ; for when a few years ago | 
sent to a Belgian friend, a staunch and ardent liberal, the figures of 
expenditure relating to the public schools of Boston and Massachusetts, 
he remained aghast and could not believe me until I had written again, 
_ and submitted the official records in print. 

However this may have been, agitation against the public schools 
was carried on under two pretences: they were said to be godless and 
atheistic, and the liberals were accused of depleting for them the govern- 
ment and township treasuries. 

If this short exposé is found of interest, I shall complete it for the 
elementary schools, and perhaps give later some idea of the athénées 
(4cées), state and free universities, and private schools. 


ALPHONSE N. VAN DAELL. 
MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 





ENGLAND. 
A TEACHING UNIVERSITY FOR LONDON. 


OnE of the most important educational questions to be considered 
during the next session of Parliament will be the establishment in London 
of a university which shall not only examine but also teach. The question 
is an important one for the metropolis, and it illustrates several difficult 
problems of university education. ‘The charter of the Albert University, 
as it is to be called, has been, and will be, widely discussed, and this 
is a suitable time to review the circumstances in which it has come into 
existence. 

The University of London, it must be remembered, owes its prestige 
to its examinations. As an examining body, it is an imperial rather than 
a London institution ; it examines all candidates who choose to present 
themselves from any place in the United Kingdom or the Colonies, 
entirely without regard to the tuition or residence by which their 
knowledge may have been acquired, and (what is of more importance) 
without regard to creed. The academical distinction of its examiners 
and their severe impartiality exercised upon large numbers of candidates 
have produced a high standard of examination and have caused London 
graduates to be everywhere received as intellectually equal to those of 
Oxford and Cambridge. As London degrees are open to all persons 
qualified by their knowledge, the public has been enabled to insist vigor- 
ously upon credentials which, if the supply of graduates had been left 
to Oxford and Cambridge alone, must often have been dispensed with. 
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The way of educational impostors is thus made harder. It is not so easy 
as it once was for a man who has failed in other occupations to establish 
a private academy and dupe parents. In the absence of any State 
supervision of our secondary education, whether by registration of 
teachers or otherwise, this in itself is an achievement for which the 
examiners of Burlington House deserve the gratitude of the country ; 
and there is no doubt that their schemes of examination are on the 
whole conducive to wide and sound learning. On the other hand, neither 
Oxford nor Cambridge would allow that their chief function was the 
production of class lists; they impart themselves the knowledge which 
their examinations test ; they prescribe a course of study and discipline 
and maintain teachers; they subordinate examination to education; 
whereas the teachers of London undergraduates have not, as such, any 
connection whatever with the authority under which their pupils are 
examined. It is therefore not surprising that there has existed for some 
years an association, representative of London teachers, for promoting a 
teaching university for London. With the assistance of this society a 
joint petition was presented by the two chief London colleges, viz. 
King’s and University, praying for the grant of a charter which they had 
drafted for themselves—the new institution to be called the Albert 
University. The petitioners stated that London contained the largest 
population ever ascertained to be residing within limits admitting of daily 
intercourse, yet remained without a university “in the common accepta- 
tion of the word” ; that “the value of a university may be measured by 
the degree in which it brings the students into immediate intercourse 
with thorough masters of the subjects of instruction” ; that its examina- 
tions should follow the teaching and not the teaching the examinations. 
In 1888 a Royal Commission was appointed to consider this petition and 
a similar one from the Royal Medical Colleges together with the opposing 
petition presented by the London University. This commission, which 
included Lord Selborne, Sir George Gabriel Stokes (the Cambridge 
professor of mathematics), and Dr. Welldon (the present head master 
of Harrow), reported that a reasonable time should be allowed to the 
London University to consider whether it would itself teach — whether, 
that is, it would remodel its constitution and associate itself with teachers ; 
and that, if the University applied for a new charter accordingly, the 
petition of the two colleges should not be granted. ‘Three of the com- 
missioners, however, prophetically added that they doubted the possibility 
of the University’s so adapting itself, though they acquiesced in recom- 
mending that the attempt should be made. 

It might have seemed a simple solution to add representatives of the 
London teaching institutions to the governing body of the Examining 
University. This expedient would have had the merit of retaining the 
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prestige of the London degrees and at the same time preventing 
the sacrifice of education to examination; and the University Senate, 
threatened with a rival, seemed ready to attempt it. But a difficulty 
arose from the very virtues of the University, its liberality and large 
inclusiveness. An outcry was at once raised by the provincial colleges 
which prepared the majority of the candidates for the London examina- 
tions. They protested against a scheme which would give the govern- 
ment of the University to a body in which the London colleges would 
predominate, and thus deprive the provincial institutions of their status 
of equality. ‘As at present constituted,” said the professors of North 
Wales, “the University of London is a national, not a local corporation, 
and belongs to London only in the sense that for convenience its head- 
quarters are placed in the capital. ... To hand over to the London 
colleges the government of what is really an imperial institution is there- 
fore to allow the mere name to beg the question.” 

Modifications were proposed by the Senate of the University providing 
for separate examining committees for provincial colleges, London 
colleges, and members of no constituent college, respectively. But, as 
if to give an illustration of another difficulty, this scheme was rejected 
by the convocation of the University itself. It seemed likely to lower 
by division the standard of the examinations, and the graduates had no 
mind to see their own qualification cheapened and degraded ; it was not 
in human nature to accept the risk of such a calamity. 

The London University having thus found successful remodelling to be 
one of the things that “ pass the wit of man,” the two colleges amended 
their charter for an Albert University by including the Medical Schools, 
and last July the Privy Council after a short inquiry granted their petition, 
so that the charter has now only to lie thirty days before Parliament in 
order to become operative. Some opposition, however, has still to be 
met, chiefly from the University Extension Society, who consider them- 
selves insufficiently recognized. 

I confess I do not anticipate that the two colleges will gain in the near 
future any great benefit from their power of granting degrees. Degrees 
attract students in proportion to their practical value. It is not every 
degree that is an “ open sesame ” to the scholastic or any other profession. 
Head masters and the public know what an Oxford or Cambridge degree 
means, and they know what a London degree means, but the graduates 
of the Albert University will have to prove their worth before their A/ma 
Mater is similarly recognized, and it may be twenty years before pros- 
perity rewards the colleges or the schools attached to them. So long as 
the degree of the London University is worth a great deal to a man, and 
that of the Albert University very little, most of the teaching colleges 
must continue to send their students to the London University examina- 
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tions, and consequently their studies will be determined by those exam- 
inations. It is in some ways a misfortune for London that the field is 
held by a university which does not teach, and which is too strong for 


any new teaching university to displace. 
T. W. Happon. 


Lonpon, December, 1891. 





FRANCE. 
THE BUDGET OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.— MINOR ITEMS. 


Atmost the only topics of conversation amongst French educational- 
ists for the whole of the past month have been the Budget of Public 
Instruction for 1892 and the discussions that it has provoked, especially 
upon the vexed question of the substitution of modern languages and 
sciences for the ancient classics, or at least the option between them. 
The question as here agitated asks, Is there need of another form of 
secondary education? Most of the French educators think that there 
is, that the evil of the present system grows deeper, and that the cause 
of the evil is the organization of this system. The institution of the 
bachelor’s degree, consecrated and privileged by rules and usage, has 
had the effect of reducing the studies to a unique type. Now is this 
uniqueness compatible with the state of modern affairs? -If not, what 
is needed for reform? Here, as in American colleges, this is not a 
new problem, but just now it is being seriously agitated. The discus- 
sion on the Budget at the Chamber of Deputies has been of the great- 
est interest even to the general public. During the debate we heard 
two excellent discourses, one by M. Reinach, extolling the advantages 
of classical education, and a forcible reply by M. Bourgeois, the Minister 
of Public Instruction, in favor of increased attention to the sciences and 
to modern languages. 

During the debate the orators became truly patriotic, according to 
the French significance of that word. One of them affirmed that the 
Greco-Latin and French civilization alone have any educational virtues, 
which are completely lacking to the English and German. He told us 
how the young Frenchman enjoys Homer, Aschylus, Sophocles, all the 
ancients, and without effort penetrates the real meaning, the exact sense 
of these old geniuses. Then by an eloquent contrast he made us see 
this same young man suddenly lost, demoralized by the literatures of 
the north, which some would have him read. The classical authors are 
“the fortifying joy of ripe manhood and the delicious consolation of 
old age. The Latin and Greek literatures have almost nothing of the 
individual ; they are cosmopolitan ; they are for all time, for all places, 
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To understand Homer, Virgil, Sophocles, it suffices to be a man; to 
understand Shakespeare and Goethe, one must enter into the very skin 
of an Englishman, of a German.” 

Such orations may be noble or even patriotic ; they are natural in the 
heat of political debate ; but they are disproportionate to the subject, 
How much of the real spirit, how much of the genius of Cicero, will the 
young student imbibe who with difficulty succeeds in translating thirty 
pages aterm? Will the principles of patriotism inculcated by Plutarch 
incite him to imitate the great heroes of antiquity whose exploits he 
necessarily regards as a task in syntax? It is surely not at all certain 
that the boy understands the spirit of A%schylus better than that of 
Goethe, or the genius of Homer better than that of Shakespeare. In 
fact, how many of us, who have the deepest love and admiration for the 
great classics of all languages, fell in love with them in the original and 
how many through the means of translations? How many of us in our 
school and college careers reflected at all upon the greatness of those 
who were to us but taskmasters? Can these great furnaces of passion 
and of intelligence inflame the youth of to-day? If not, it is the duty of 
the teacher to furnish them with such knowledge, such love of what is 
noble and true, that later they may have some faculty by which to satisfy 


their curiosity, the germ of which has been planted in their young 
minds. What joy then in the chamber of the student when for the 
first time he opens the Dialogues of Plato, the Ham/et of Shakespeare, 
and the Faust of Goethe! 


The Budget has furnished food for debate on other topics besides 
that of subjects to be taught. For 1892 the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion asks for 178,512,914 francs for education in France ; 5,000,000 more 
than was expended in 1891. The Deputies have been very generous 
and have voted not only that sum, but in several cases have added to the 
amounts requested for particular purposes ; for example, certain instruct- 
ors in the lycées of Paris have had their very meagre salaries increased. 
The importance of this step is evident. It is the beginning of a general 
reform in the matter of salaries, about the inadequacy of which French 
teachers complain as bitterly as do the Americans. The Budget fur- 
nishes us with the means of knowing the salaries paid to every teacher 
and school officer. That of the Minister of Public Instruction is natu- 
rally much greater than any other, — 60,000 francs ; then 12 general in- 
spectors of secondary instruction receive 12,000 francs each. There 
are 16 rectors at from 13,000 to 18,000 each, and a vice-rector at 
Paris at 18,000. In the University the professors of theology receive 
from 4500 to 13,000 francs; the professors of law, 6000 to 15,000; 
the 117 professors of the faculty of letters and those of medicine and 
of science, the same amount. The 41 professors of the Collége de 
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France each receive 10,000 francs ; the deans, 3000 each at Paris, and 
1000 each in the departments. ' 

Other interesting items of expense are the 9,200,000 for the support 
of the National Lycées; 1,657,650 for the secondary education of 
women ; 100,000 for the expenses of examination and diplomas, 25,000 
for this last item alone; 28,000 for prizes; 140,000 for pensions to 
aged members of the corps of instruction or to their widows ; 78,000 
for the support of the French school at Athens, and 80,000 for that at 
Rome. A noteworthy expenditure is the 10,000 francs for the Collége 
de France, to found a chair of the History and Method of Science. 

The attendance of the French lycées and colleges has increased 
since last school year by 441 pupils. The gain of the lycées is 804, 
while the colleges lose 363. In schools for young women the increase 
is 890. These schools have given secondary education to young 
women for the past ten years, and during every year of that time have 
made much progress in the methods of instruction, which from the 
very beginning have been generous and ambitious. This year a new 
system of arranging recitation hours is being tried, the first effects of 
which will be to leave either the morning or the afternoon of every day 
entirely free. A special commission of inquiry has prepared a pro- 
gramme for these schools in which there is less physical and natural 
science than formerly. The decrease is from twelve hours a week to 
seven and a half, including hygiene and domestic economy. Here, too, 
we find modern methods of teaching history put in vogue; the pupils 
are no longer obliged to commit to memory names and useless dates, 
but they put all their efforts upon the history of ideas and their devel- 
opment, on the particular feature of each epoch, on the literature and 
arts. In short, they strive to cultivate and to exercise the judgment 
and the reason rather than the memory. This secondary instruction 
of women is a national work, and its success is one of the greatest 
victories of the republican government. French educators are still 
working with all their might to make that success still greater. The 
question which agitates them is, “Shall morals be taught?”’ Of course 
there is the necessity of inculcating such principles as will aid in the 
formation of character. On the other hand, it is difficult to find 
teachers who are fit to teach morals or morality as a separate branch 
of study. Shall it be left to home teaching and to general influences? 
It seems best so. 

The report of the last public examinations for degrees has been 
published. French composition is the subject in which is found the 
greatest general excellence, and Latin composition the least. In gen- 
eral, the committee thinks, the average was not-so high as in former 
years. 
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At last the professors of modern languages have been definitely put 
upon a par with the professors of the classics. Before this year, the 
number of hours of service by the former was much greater than that 
by their colleagues. Everybody felicitates these instructors in seeing 
this inexplicable anomaly disappear. 

The new French educational books that are notable are: Epitome 
of Greek History, by E. Rittier ; Social Economy, by Leon Say, of the 
French Academy; Man in Nature, by P. Topinard, formerly general 
secretary of the Anthropological Society ; Method of Manual Instruc- 
tion, by Denis Poulot ; Unity of Disciplinary and Pedagogic Organiza- 
tion, by J. Boitel. 

FRED PARKER EMERY, 


Instructor in English, Mass. Institute of Technology. 
Paris, December, 1891. 
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COLLEGE ATTENDANCE, 1890-1891. 
(Continued from p. 56.) 


HERE are given certain belated returns. The sign { indicates that 
preparatory students are included in “ Others.” The sign * shows a 
loss. 








NaME AND Location. |Fresh|Soph.| Jun. | Sen. | Others| Total. |Gain. 





Mass. Institute of Technology, 1891| 263} 155) 140] 146) 307] IOII 
Boston, Mass 1890} 250 138] 115] 280) 937].... 
Hope College, 1891; 18 14] 14] T130| 184 
Holland, Mich 1890} 10 14; 6] t103| t147}. 
University of Rochester, 1891} 55 29] 40} 32) 185 
OS Ee ee 1890} 40 30] 23 190)... 
Buchtel College, 1891} 53 II 6 104 
Akron, O 1890] 44 II| 10 TQEfvasie 
Westminster College, NDE fo.casalieas-< lice eat-ona's 215 
New Wilmington, Pa POG sic sieihe aces | walesfiee se 200}.. 
Lehigh University, 1891) 212 9| 59 527 
South Bethlehem, Pa 1890} 159 56) 39) 4I4].... 
Whitman College, 1891} 15 3 tI59 
Walla Walla, Wash 1890} 16 5 T180}.... 



































PROPOSED CHANGES IN ELEMENTARY COURSES OF 
STUDY. 


In two articles in the present number of this magazine, allusion is made 
to the recommendations of the Association of Colleges in New England 
at its last meeting. The changes recommended are as follows : 

1. The introduction of elementary natural history into the earlier 
years of the programme as a substantial subject, to be taught by demon- 
strations and practical exercises rather than from books. 

2. The introduction of elementary physics into the later years of the 
programme as a substantial subject, to be taught by the experimental 
or laboratory method, and to include exact weighing and measuring by 
the pupils themselves. 

3. The introduction of elementary algebra at an age not later than 
twelve years. 
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4. The introduction of elementary plane geometry at an age not later 
than thirteen years. 

5. The offering of opportunity to study French, or German, or Latin, 
or any two of these languages, from and after the age of ten years. 

In order to make room in the programme for these new subjects, the 
Association recommends that the time allotted to arithmetic, geography, 
and English grammar be reduced to whatever extent may be necessary. 
The recommendations are made in the interest of the public school 
system as a whole; but most of them are offered more particularly in 
the interest of those children whose education is not to be continued 
beyond the grammar school. 





AN INTERESTING MOVEMENT IN OHIO. 


Ouio is one of the states in which the spirit of progress toward a better 
adjustment of the relations of school and college is rife. Some years 
ago Professor King of Oberlin investigated the amount, range, and 
character of the work done in the high schools of the state, compared 
this work with that of the colleges, and stated in the Ohio Educational 


Monthly the facts he had observed and the conclusions he drew. All 
this in the effort to discover what modifications could be made in the 
interest of harmony. In June, 1890, a committee from the Ohio 
Teachers’ Association met at Lakeside a similar committee from the 
Association of Ohio Colleges to confer upon the best way of bringing 
about a better adjustment of school and college courses. A report 
prepared by Dr. E. E. White was, with slight changes, adopted by the 
two committees as their joint report. As this report was adopted in 
the following December by the Association of Ohio Colleges, and as 
action in accordance with it has been taken by several of the separate 
colleges, this document becomes of special interest beyond Ohio. 

It first called attention to current changes in college courses, by which 
other than classical courses were becoming numerous and increasingly 
popular, and pronounced the tendency one not likely to be reversed. 
In these courses no Greek is required as a preparation, and often no 
Latin. Then turning to the high schools, it alludes to the prominence 
in them of Latin, and the increasing excellence of their work in mathe- 
matics, English, history, and the natural and physical sciences. Thus 
it shows that experience is leading the colleges to require for preparation 
nearly what the high schools are ready to furnish. It only remains “to 
assist nature” by supplying a definite aim and an efficient agency. It 
therefore recommends a course of study for high schools made up thus: 
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(1) Latin for three years; (2) mathematics in the following order, — 
elementary algebra, plane, solid, and spherical geometry, higher algebra, 
trigonometry, and a final review of arithmetic ; (3) physical sciences, 
including physical geography, physiology, and the elements of at least 
two of these four sciences, — zodlogy, botany, physics, and chemistry ; 
(4) history and civil government ; (5) English literature and art, the for- 
mer including composition, rhetoric, and literature proper ; and the lat- 
ter, at least drawing, music, and vocal culture. On the side of the college, 
the report recommends that the above-mentioned studies be accepted as 
a standard for admission to all courses but the classical, and that for the 
classical course an additional year of mathematics be required, consisting 
of spherical geometry, higher algebra, and plane trigonometry at least. 
This year of high school mathematics is to be taken instead of a year of 
Greek, and the Greek required is to be taught in the colleges. 

The report further advises the following method of carrying these 
plans into effect: (1) Let an association of Ohio colleges prescribe a 
definite minimum of requirements within the above lines of high school 
work. (2) Let committees representing at least two colleges visit the 
high schools within easy reach, inspect them, and report on their fitness 
to give adequate preparation. (3) Let the schools thus found worthy 
be placed on a list of approved high schools, and let their graduates be 
admitted on application to any of the associated colleges without exam- 
ination, except, perhaps, in one of the more disciplinary branches, as 
Latin, or algebra and geometry. 

Since the adoption of this report, Oberlin has made changes in 
accordance with its provisions, and Delaware, Wittenberg, Kenyon, and 
Denison have expressed their intention of joining in the movement. 
Undoubtedly a vigorous effort will soon be made to carry out the plan 
as a whole. In the last catalogue of the Ohio State University, at 
Columbus, a list of fifty high schools is given whose work is accepted 
so far as it corresponds with the requirements of the University. 

It is believed by Ohio educators that the proposed changes will give 
symmetry and uniformity to the work of the high schools without im- 
pairing their fitness to be final schools as well as preparatory schools. 
It is also believed that the changes will not at all lower the standards of 
the colleges. 

The provision of the report relating to Greek receives different inter- 
pretations in different quarters, and some delay in action has resulted. 
On other points a practical agreement has been reached which augurs 
well for the future of Ohio schools and colleges. 

For the facts above given the editor is greatly indebted to Presi- 
dent J. M. Davis of Rio Grande College. 
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AEEZIKON ‘Aravtov Tar ‘Pnydror tis "Arrixijs Tefoypaduis 
Awdéxrov, Hepiéxov cal Tirous é& *Arrixav “Exvypadar, tiv Ervpodo- 


yiav “Exaorov ‘Pryaros xai Touxidas Kpirixas wat Tpappatixas Tapary- 
pyoas. “Yro Tewpyiov A. Zyxidov. “Ev “A@jvats, 1888. Sold by 
B. Westermann & Co., New York. — 9 x 6 in., pp. 704. 


This is a work that every Greek scholar should have, as a supplement 
to Veitch. It consists of a preface of 26 pages, followed by 568 double- 
column pages, to which are added 58 pages of [poo@jjxat cat "Exudwop- 
Owceas. The indexes are full: 65 pages for Greek words, and 1o for 
Latin ones. In some important particulars it differs from Veitch’s great 
work. As its title indicates, it is limited to Attic prose ; and the con- 
venience of being able to find out promptly whether a given verb 
belongs to Attic prose or not, and if so, who used it, is a matter that 
will be readily appreciated. Not that the author a/ways names the 
writers who use a word, but for rare words he does. Veitch of course 
omits many regular verbs, and the lexicon of Liddell and Scott, as I 
showed in the JVa#on several years ago (Number 1155), too often 
seems to take Attic-prose words and usages for granted. A second 
point of difference is the far greater fulness with which compounds are 
given. Professor Zyxidys makes this a prominent feature of his work, 
giving the compounds not merely for the verb in general, but for the 
various tenses likewise, and also giving double and triple compounds. 
Under pévw Veitch gives no compounds at all, while in Zyxcdys ten 
compounds with single prepositions are given, and two double com- 
pounds (émxar-, ovprap-). Under Baivw we have, as compounds for 
the pres. tense, apos-, imep-, éx-, daro-, mpo-, €is-, €mt-, mapa-, émets-. For 
the imperf., azo, dua, xara, dva, trép, ov, ev, mapa, ex, eis, émidt-. For 
the second aorist, év-, é&-, eis-, dv-, kat-, tmép-, map-, 5:-, ovv-, da-, éx-; 
mpo-, Tpos-, au-, cvdi-, éxev-, cvvav-, avTidt-, érav-, mpod.-, ére’-, émiKar-, 
pereé-, iroxat-. Occasionally we are treated to “xrA.,” instead of 
having the list given fully, as under fm. We cannot help wondering 
why these lists of prepositions were not given in alphabetical order, as 
it would facilitate reference very greatly. We must say, too, that even 
where great particularity is shown in giving the prepositions for the 
different tenses, it cannot be assumed that the preposition occurs with 
no tenses except those indicated. For example, under BdAAw we do 
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not meet zpo- until we come to the perfect active (not counting zpoer-, 
given under dop. B’) ; but mpoBddAdu (active) is found in Dem. 9g, 8, 
mpopadrav Pl. Rep. 536 4; mpovBares Pl. Phaidr. 241 e, mpovBadre Pl. 
Charm. 162 b, mpoBdAy (active) Pl. Soph. 261 a, —all of which exam- 
ples are taken from Liddell and Scott, though in not one of these 
instances can the tense be told from anything the authors furnish us in 
their lexicon. So, too, under AapBavw the compound éxAapBdvw seems 
to be restricted to the future middle; but the present active of this 
compound is found in Lysias and Plato, and the second aorist active in 
Plato and Isokrates. Hence we cannot conclude that a given tense is 
compounded only with the prepositions given by Zy«idys, even when he 
gives a long list of them, seeing that he mentions twelve simple com- 
pounds of éAaBov, besides four double ones, and yet does not mention 
eéeda Bor. 

Another important respect in which this work differs from Veitch’s is 
that Veitch gives references for the forms he quotes, whether they are 
of common occurrence or not, whereas Zyxidys, as a rule, cites his 
authority only for comparatively rare forms. Still, the number of such 
references is after all very large. We are told in the preface (p. 16) 
that the author considered it unnecessary to swell the size of the book 
by giving “50 7 40 30” references for forms of frequent occurrence ; 
so he limited his references to forms that occur “rarely” (o7aviws) or 
“sometimes ” (éviore). Hence, he adds, wxovoujoapey To mpaypa ode. 
Oi pev ardor tio. SyAodvra Sia ToD oraviws } TTaviwTata 
(=omav.), ds tovovrovs § évvootwev Tovs admaé péxpt Tpls dmavTovTas * 


‘ \ / , , c , , 4 Led > , 
TOUS de TETPAKLS Expt dexdxts EUPLOKO[LEVOUS onpevovpeBa bua. TOV EVLOTE’ 


tovs S& dd Sexdxis péxpt mevrexaidexdxis pepowevovs Sydrotpev ia Tod 
moAAaKts, Tos Se dd wevrexaidexakis Kal EEAs ev xpyoe dvtas dua Tov 
mXecoraxts. The labor and thought necessary to put us in possession 
of these details will be appreciated by any who have tried their hand at 
such work. But we wish the author had quoted these forms in the 
exact number, person, etc., instead of in the first person singular as the 
representative form. We notice that the pluperf. act. is constantly 
quoted as ending in -ew instead of in -y. The moods are scantily 
quoted ; so scantily that Buwyv is not given under éiwv, though we are 
told that the imperative of this tense is lacking in Attic prose. The 
future perfect active is frequently quoted, as are other periphrastic 
forms. Under oixéw, however, we notice only ovvwxnxws, quoted from 
Andok. 1, 129, the full form being cvvwxykas éorat. 

As the title indicates, Attic inscriptions are drawn upon quite fre- 
quently. See especially the preface, pp. 19-22. Particular mention 
is made of the unaugmented form eiépyeryxa as supported by Attic 
inscriptions, which we mention because we have seen the unaugmented 
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form assailed in the Classical Review (April, 1890). Under tivw noth- 
ing is said of the forms refow, etc. We call attention to the accentua- 
tion of the forms dvarrnoGe and rpoomryrat under wéropuat, a discussion 
of which is found in a note under this word in my /rregular Verbs of 
Aitic Prose. These forms are usually given dvarrnode and mpoorrqrat, 
and this accent implies the stem wra-, and not the syncopated second 
aorist stem ar-. In the perf. pass. of xpovw, the form with sigma is 
given in the third person singular, and likewise in the same form of the 
pluperfect, but the perfect participle is given without it. The verb 
owfw is one that has occasioned much perplexity to those who want 
consistency, or else a good reason for the lack of it. The aorist passive 
and future passive are acknowledged on all hands to lack both the iota 
and the sigma. Inscriptions make us equally sure as to the iota in the 
present stem, though the word is written ow{w at the head of the article 
in Liddell and Scott, and in Mr. Rutherford’s Mew Phrynichus. But 
when we come to the other tenses, we find usage very fluctuating. 
Zyxidys is consistent, and forms all his tenses (till he gets to the aor. 
pass.) on the stem owd-, except that he gives céowya and céowopat, for 
which last form céowopat is given by some authorities, though Mr. Ruth- 
erford condemns it as being certainly un-Attic. Meisterhaus tells us 
in his second edition, § 65, 3, that the stem owf- “dringt auch in den 
Aorist ein: éowoe.” He is silent as to other tenses, but why should 
not the stem owf- be adopted for a// the tenses (except the aor. and fut. 
pass.), as we find Zyxidyns doing? 

Very valuable are the frequent references to Cobet’s writings. Natu- 
rally enough, the great master’s dc/a are not invariably accepted. Zyg. 
xAeiw is not tabooed, but is given along with xAyw. The paragraphs of 
miscellaneous remarks appended to the separate verbs fully warrant the 
mention accorded to them in the title of the book. 


ApDpDISON HOocuE. 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSISSIPPI. 


Plane and Solid Geometry. By Setu T. Stewart. New York, 
Cincinnati, and Chicago, American Book Company, 1891.— 7} X 5in., 
pp. 406. 


The prospectus of this book announces that “this book is published 
in the belief that substantial improvement is possible in the teaching of 
a science as old as geometry”; also that it “undertakes important 
reforms, not so much in the matter given as in the arrangement, group- 
ing, mode of presentation, and other important features.” “Here we are 
given a magnificent promise, and for that reason we may be pardoned if 
we confess to a feeling of disappointment which a careful reading of the 
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book gives. It has some good features: excellent figures ; care in the 
division of the treatment of each theorem into statement, construction, 
demonstration, and conclusion ; and introduction of definitions as they 
are needed, instead of putting a very large number at the commence- 
ment of the book. But in other ways the work is exceedingly unsatis- 
factory. One can pardon “ feet of the perpendicular,” p. 198, as being 
perhaps a typographical error, but the statement, p. 322, that “ trihedral 
angles whose plane angles are equal, each to each, may be made to coin- 
cide,” one cannot pardon, for it is not true, unless the angles are arranged 
in the same order in each of the trihedrals. Much space is practically 
wasted, pp. 106-116, in proving a series of theorems respecting paral- 
lelograms, most of which should have been left as original exercises for 
the student. The same might be said of pp. 130-135, which are devoted 
to geometrical proofs of the familiar laws of the square of the sum, the 
square of the difference, and the product of the sum and difference of 
two quantities. Our best text-books in geometry wisely abandon these 
theorems, which are proved in complete generality in algebra. On the 
other hand, Mr. Stewart omits theorems of the greatest importance, 
the lack of which must prove a serious subsequent embarrassment to the 
student. The theorem of the division of any side of a triangle by the 
bisector of the angle opposite into segments proportional to the other 
two sides, is a fundamental theorem in the development of conic sections, 
and its proof should not under any consideration be omitted from a text- 
book on elementary geometry. Other omissions, almost equally glaring, 
might be noted. There are in elementary Euclidian geometry many 
thousands of propositions, constructions, e/. If any departure is to 
be made from the selection of matter usually given in text-books on 
the subject, it should be made with the greatest caution and with the 
judgment of a trained mathematician,— one who, from his advanced 
position, can survey the whole field of elementary mathematics at a 
glance, and decide with discriminating care upon the question of the 
relative importance of what is to be incorporated or rejected. Such 
judgment Mr. Stewart evidently does not possess, and his work in 
consequence suffers greatly. 

The treatment of Maxima and Minima is very inadequate, and the 
same may be said respecting Intersection of Loci, and Symmetry. 
These are, it is true, subordinate subjects, but they demand more than 
the meagre space allotted to them. The Theory of Limits is disposed 
of in a page and a half. Now whatever may be said of the three 
subjects mentioned just above, the Theory of Limits is certainly not a 
subordinate subject, and cannot be thus lightly dismissed. Mr. Stewart 
attempts no proof of any principle in Limits, but contents himself with 
general statements, On these general statements the student is expected 
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to build up his entire theory of measurement as applied to the circle, 
cylinder, cone, and sphere. This is building on an insecure foundation, 
and is storing up trouble for some future day. Polar triangles, so 
important in spherical trigonometry, are passed lightly over, and the 
entire subject of spherical triangles is given but a meagre discussion. 

Altogether the book is to be criticised severely for its extreme atten- 
tion to trivialities, and its slighting of important subjects. While aiming 
at reforms, its reforms too often go backward. It comes at a time when 
the demand for the very best is growing more and more imperative, 
and it should either meet and satisfy that demand, or not come into 
existence at all. Viewed from this standpoint the book is a failure, and 
its publication a mistake. 

Levi L. Conant. 
WORCESTER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, WORCESTER, MASS. 


The Modalist, or the Laws of Rational Conviction. By Epwarp 
Joun Hamitton, D.D. Boston, Ginn & Co., 1891. — 84 x 54 in, 
PP. Vi, 331- 


The mind knows “ entities” and their relations. Logic deals with the 


illative relations of entities, only incidentally with language. _ IIlation is 
(either positively or negatively) possible, contingent (embedded, 
guarded, half-guarded — encouraging, discouraging — unguarded), prob- 
able, necessary. No reference to Venn (Zhe Logic of Chance) or 
De Morgan (Formal Logic) was to be expected after reading (p. 12) 
“‘The endeavor has been simply to elaborate fundamentals.” 

I}lation (x, therefore y) is (A) “ orthological,” when x brings y in its 
train without extraneous aid, or (B) “ homological” when one or more 
x having been experienced in relation to y, suggest a y to match the 
present x. (A) is (@) universal or (4) specific, according to the extent 
of its application. From (a), on the one hand, Opposition, Conversion, 
and their laws ; and, on the other hand, such “laws of possibility” as 
** What is true of a specific class may be true of the generic.” (0) is 
*‘ metaphysical” or “ mathematical’’; and “ What excludes a container, 
excludes its contents” is given as an example of the former, and of the 
latter, “Quantity admits of measurement.” (B) is “ paradigmatic” 
(from particular to particular, traduction), “ principiative ” (from many 
or one to all, inductions and axioms), “ applicative” (from all or many 
or some to one, deductions). 

“The only parts of logic on which there is general agreement are 
certain forms and rules which have descended to us from Aristotle.” 
This can hardly mean the Syllogism ; for many grant no terms to that 
at all, or give it one term, or make it consist, whether by the nature 
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of things or the laws of thought or the accidents of language, of three 
terms, while Spencer finds four terms in it, and Mr. Carveth Read 
easily distinguishes five. But if the Syllogism was meant, our author 
destroys the only thing about which Logicians were agreed. It is for 
him “the statement of a doubly-grounded inference’ ; and among the 
“relational,” the “ homologic,” the “ translative,” etc., the Aristotelian, 
or rather, the Syllogism proper appears, of which the “radical nature”’ 
is explained by the laws “ consequent-consequent,” “ separating-conse- 
quents,” “common-antecedents,” “syllogistic reciprocation.” The chap- 
ter is very interesting, but contains not a word about Boole or Venn or 
Peirce, or about Symbolic Logic, that “very broad generalization of 
Formal Logic.” Hamilton’s wedges or the sophisma heterozeteseos could 
better have been spared than a discussion of this by the author. He 
makes some additions to the moods, and from Some x are y, and Some 
x are 2, concludes Some z may be y. This conclusion, however, is “ un- 
guarded,” z.e., excludes neither All z are y, nor No z are »y. 

Professor Adamson’s notion that school logic has no scientific, but 
merely propzedeutic value finds no favor with our author, whose system is 
based on a “sound ontology”’; as all will be glad to learn who are per- 
suaded that the conduct of mind and of body depends on knowing how 
things look when no one sees them. 

“Mr. J. S. Mill” is cited in the text, but appears in the Index as “ Mill, 
John Stuart.” We also have “ Kant, Immanuel” and “ Leibnitz, Gott- 
fred Wilhelm,” but why “ Lambert” simply? These, however, are 
slight inconsistencies in a work on the logic of modals. 


ANDREW INGRAHAM. 
SWAIN FREE SCHOOL, NEW BEDFORD, MAss. 


The Gate to Cesar. By Witiiam C. Corrar, A.M., Head 
Master Roxbury Latin School. Boston, Ginn & Company, 1892. — 
64 x 43 in., pp. x, 141. 


Mr. Collar merits the praise accorded by Dean Swift to any one who 
makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before ; for if there is in 
early Latin any waste conspicuous for barrenness, it surely is the beginning 
of Cesar, and if any method can clothe this waste with verdure, as surely 
it is the method of this little book. 

The Second Book of the Commentaries is here presented in a simplified 
form, with the omission of about one-fifth of the text. The author has 
kept the narrative intact while ridding the text of its greater difficul- 
ties, Each chapter is followed by a small vocabulary; not over a 
dozen words, and often less. After the chapter has been read and 
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reviewed, the pupil is led to notice a few grammatical references, to 
find illustrations of them in the chapter under consideration, to com- 
mit these illustrations to memory, and later to turn into Latin a 
few sentences based on the same text. After the whole book has 
thus been read in the simplified form, the complete text is taken 
up. Notes are furnished for use with both texts. At the close of 
the book two vocabularies are given. ‘The first, in alphabetical order, 
pays especial regard to the stems of the Latin words, and has many 
happy hits in translation. The second is etymological in arrangement, 
grouping some 750 words under their respective roots. The little volume 
is therefore well fitted to aid in building up the pupil’s vocabulary on 


a sound basis. 
R. G. H. 
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